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The  World  Agricultural  Situation,  1961 

World  Summary 

World  agricultural  production  will  again  reach  a  new  high  in  1960-61.  Per  capita  production 
should  be  as  large  as  last  year  and  only  slightly  below  the  record  1958-59  level.  Heavy  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  add  materially  to  the  supplies  available  for  consumption.  Demand 
for  farm  products  remained  strong  in  1959-60.  This  was  reflected  more  in  an  increased  volume  of 
trade  than  in  rising  world  prices  of  farm  products.  World  agricultural  trade  will  probably  increase 
again  in  1960-61.  Even  so,  exporting  countries'  stocks  of  such  important  commodities  as  wheat, 
feed   grains,  and  coffee  are  expected  to  be  larger  at  the  end  of  the  season  than  at  the  beginning. 


Production 


World  output  of  farm  products  in  1960-61  is  forecast  at  121  percent  of  the  1952-54  average, 
up  nearly  2  percent  from  last  year's  high  level  and  42  percent  above  the  1935-39  average.  Production 
is  expected  to  increase  this  year  in  all  major  regions  of  the  world  except  Eastern  Europe.  Production 
per  capita,  however,  shows  a  gain  only  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceania.  It  may  remain  unchanged  in  Mainland  China,  but  a  decrease  is  in  prospect 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Far  East,  and  Latin  America  as  well  as  Eastern  Europe. 

Generally  better  growing  conditions  this  year  than  last  combined  with  some  expansion  in 
sown  areas  to  raise  crop  output  substantially.  Production  increases  to  record  or  near-record  levels 

are  expected  for  wheat,  rice,  corn, 
barley,    sugar,    tobacco,  cotton, 

    SOybeanS,  peanUtS,  flaXSCed, 

cottonseed,  castorbeans,  citrus, 
and  tea.  Increases  are  also  ex- 
pected for  most  other  crops,  with 
the  major  exceptions  of  coffee, 
cocoa  beans,  palm  oil  produce, 
and  olives  for  oil. 

Livestock  production  should 
continue  to  trend  upward.  Cattle, 
hog,  and  sheep  slaughterings  are 
likely  to  be  larger  in  1961  than 
in  1960.  So  is  milk  production. 
Output  of  poultry  and  eggs  will  be 
up.  Prospects  for  an  increase  in 
the  wool  clip  are  less  certain. 
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Stocks  and  Supplies 

Supplies  as  well  as  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  may  be 
at  record  levels.  July  1  stocks 
of    wheat     outside  Communist 


Table  1. — Indices  of  world  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 
by  regions,  average  1935-39  and  annual  1958-59  to  1960/61  1/ 


Average  1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100 


Total 

Per  capita 

Region 

Average 

Average 

1935-39 

1958-59 

1959-602/ 

1960-613/ 

1935-39 

1958-59 

1960-602/ 

1960-613/ 

68 

98 

97 

102 

92 

88 

83 

85 

69 

115 

116 

119 

86 

106 

105 

106 

Latin  America  4/  .  . 

72 

121 

123 

124 

103 

107 

106 

104 

Western  Europe   .  . 

81 

110 

112 

115 

92 

106 

107 

109 

Eastern  Europe,  .  . 

Soviet  Union  and 

Mainland  China  4/. 

103 

126 

123 

124 

113 

116 

111 

110 

88 

116 

121 

122 

110 

106 

108 

107 

Western  Asia  4/  .  . 

68 

116 

114 

118 

89 

104 

100 

101 

80 

118 

120 

123 

104 

107 

107 

108 

Australia  and 

New  Zealand  4/.  .  . 

76 

120 

121 

124 

100 

107 

106 

107 

World   

85 

118 

119 

121 

101 

108 

107 

107 

1/  Value  of  production  at  constant  prices.  Revised.  Crops  included  in  the  index  are  harvested 
mainly  between  July  1  of  the  first  year  shown  and  June  of  the  following  year.  For  a  few  crops  and 
most  livestock  production,  estimates  are  for  the  calendar  year  of  the  first  year  shown. 
2/  Preliminary.  3/  Forecast.  4/  Revised  series. 


countries  were  almost  as  large  this  year  as  last  and  much  larger  than  in  1958.  Feed  grain  stocks, 
like  production,  rose  to  a  new  high.  Stocks  of  sugar  and  wool  appear  to  have  shown  little  change. 
Increases  in  coffee  stocks  more  than  offset  the  expected  decline  in  production.  Because  of  a  decline 
in  cotton  stocks,  supplies  of  cotton  will  be  down  but  by  little  more  than  1  percent  from  the  peak 
reached  last  season. 

Demand 

Consumption  of  farm  products  will  continue  to  increase,  though  the  increase  for  some  com- 
modities this  season  is  not  expected  to  be  as  great  as  the  increase  in  supplies.  Demand  for  food 
remains  strong,  as  usual.  Demand  for  industrial  raw  materials  has  been  stimulated  by  the  rise  in 
economic  activity  in  most  of  the  industrial  countries  in  1959-60.  The  volume  of  world  trade  con- 
tinued to  increase  up  to  the  second  quarter  of  1960,  and  gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  (public 
and  private)  of  foreign  countries  rose  by  $2  billion  between  June  30,  1959,  and  June  30,  1960,  to  a 
total  of  almost  $38  billion.  Increases  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings  were  heavily  concentrated  in 
in  Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan,  but  a  number  of  the  less  developed  countries  also  registered 
gains.  Concurrently,  gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  of  international  institutions  rose  by  $1.4 
billion. 

Though  economic  activity  has  leveled  off  in  North  America  and  more  recently  in  Western 
Europe  to  some  extent,  it  remains  at  high  levels  in  the  industrialized  countries.  Many  of  the  less 
developed  countries  are  still  beset  with  inflationary  problems,  partly  the  result  of  efforts  to  finance 
economic  development  plans.  Some,  however,  have  successfully  undertaken  stabilization  programs 
involving  effective  restraints  on  imports. 
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Table  2. — Estimated  world  production  of  selected  agricultural  commodities, 
average  1950-54,  annual  1957-58  to  1960-61 


\s  o  ixiiiiou.li/y 

Unit 
unit 

1950-54 

X  V  kJ  O     <J  £/ 

1 9^9-fin  i  / 
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7  7 

7  1 

l  .  X 

7  4. 

1  .t: 

Mil  hn 
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7 

fi  O'lO 
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0,000 

Mil.  bales 

38.8 

41.5 

44.4 

46.4 

47.1 

Mil.  lbs. 

7,811 

8,609 

8,261 

8,503 

8,851 

X,UUU  S.l. 

1  9fi^ 
X,  ZOO 

i  ^sn 

X ,  o  oO 
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i  *?An 

X,0^i:U 
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i  nnn  a  i 

4.9n 

4.9^ 
*±£0 

4^n 

49n 

r\r*  nmit   ni  1 

i  nnn  c  t 

9  nfi^ 

9  4.^ 

9  910 

,  Z(  .L  U 

9  n9n 

^,  X^iO 

1,000  s.t. 

1,942 

i  44n 

1  717 

1  R7fi 

X  ,  D  1  D 

1  fi?^ 

X  ,  U  I  o 

1,000  s.t. 

519 

581 

536 

542 

594 

1,000  s.t. 

4,263 

4,981 

7,241 

5,425 

6,900 

1,000  s.t. 

3,280 

Q  Q4.fi 

"i  Qfi*? 

o,  yoo 

a.  nfin 

a  i  nn 

Mil.60-kg.bgs  41.0 

00.  U 

fti 

01.0 

7  Q  1 
/  0.  X 

ftfi  Q 

do.  y 

Ton 

Mil.  lb. 

1,343 

1  fi^4 
X,  DO^b 

1  fififi 

1  79n 

X,  t  Lt\J 

Mil.  lb. 

1,658 

1,736 

1,983 

2,210 

2,178 

Mil.  lb. 

3,885 

4,200 

4,628 

4,144 

4,338 

Mil.  lb. 

813 

1,164 

1,216 

1,275 

1,290 

Mil.  lb. 

254 

295 

293 

327 

330 

Mil.  lb. 

280 

283 

212 

242 

245 

Note:  Revised  series.  For  tobacco,  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds,  livestock  products,  tea,  and  hard 
fibers,  the  data  relate  to  the  calendar  year  of  the  first  year  shown.  For  other  commodities,  harvests 
in  northern  countries  in  the  first  year  shown  are  combined  with  those  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
which  immediately  follow. 

1/  Preliminary.  2_/  28  countries.  3/  19  countries.  4/  31  countries.  5/  1951-55  average. 
6/  Dessert  and  cooking,  20  countries.  7/  44  countries.   8/  32  countries. 
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Prices 


With  ample  supplies  of  most  farm  products  on  hand,  increased  import  demand  failed  to  result 
in  an  overall  increase  of  world  market  prices  during  1959-60.  The  United  Nations  index  of  average 
import  and  export  unit  values  (1953  =  100)  for  nonfood  farm,  forestry  and  fishing  products  (including 
vegetal  oils)  rose  from  95  in  July-September  1959  to  98  in  April-June  1960.  Rubber  and  fibers 
other  than  wool  account  for  much  of  this  increase.  The  index  for  wool  remained  fairly  stable  while 
the  index  for  vegetable  oils,  after  rising  in  the  second  and  third  quarters,  dropped  back  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

In  contrast  to  the  nonfood  index,  the  food  index  remained  at  89  or  90  until  April-June  1960, 
when  it  fell  to  86.  While  the  grain  index  remained  stable  at  79,  the  index  for  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa, 
which  stood  at  80  in  July-September  1959,  moved  downward  each  quarter  to  75  in  April-June. 
Butter  and  cheese  prices  also  dropped  in  January- June  from  the  high  levels  reached  under  the  impact 
of  the  1959  drought  in  Europe. 


Trade 

While  world  prices  showed  little  change,  the  volume  of  world  trade  in  farm  products  increased 
in  1959-60.  Some  further  increase  is  expected  in  1960-61.  More  imported  wheat  will  be  needed  in 
Western  Europe  where  too  much  rain  cut  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  1959  crop;  more  will 
also  be  needed  in  most  of  the  less  developed  regions.  Trade  in  fats  and  oils  should  also  be  up. 
Increases  for  these  and  some  other  commodities,  however,  may  be  partly  offset  by  decreases  for 
feed  grains,  as  Western  Europe,  the  major  importing  region,  had  a  bumper  crop  of  feed  grains 
and  forage  this  year  and  has  unusually  large  quantities  of  low-quality  wheat  for  feed.  Trade  in 
cotton  and  wool  may  also  show  some  decline. 

Production  Trends  and  Import  Requirements  in  the  1960's 

Agricultural  production  in  the  world  as  a  whole  and  in  the  foreign  Free  World  has  increased 
somewhat  faster  than  population  in  the  past  decade.  It  is  expected  to  continue  to  outpace  population 
during  the  1960's.  However,  consumption  per  capita  in  the  foreign  Free  World  will  probably  increase 
sufficiently  so  that  its  net  import  requirements  for  food  and  fiber  are  likely  to  be  substantially 
larger  than  at  present. 

These  projections  of  supply  and  demand  point  to  a  marked  decrease  in  wheat  imports  by 
Western  Europe,  the  great  commercial  outlet  for  most  exportable  surpluses  of  agricultural  products 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  decrease  is  much  more  than  offset  by  the  projected  increase  in 
wheat  imports  (commercial  and  concessional)  for  the  less  developed  regions.  While  the  Soviet 
Union  may  export  substantial  quantities  to  non-Communist  countries,  temperate  North  America 
and  Oceania  are  expected  to  remain  the  major  suppliers  of  wheat  to  other  Free  World  regions. 
The  projections  also  point  to  marked  increases  in  the  foreign  Free  World's  net  imports  of  feed 
grains,  fats  and  oils,  and  cotton. 

Underlying  these  projections  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  foreign  Free  World  are  the  following 
major  overall  assumptions:  That  the  political  and  economic  climate  in  the  world  undergoes  no 
great  change  in  the  next  decade;  that  the  growth  in  population  continues  at  about  the  rates  of  recent 
years;  that  the  present  policies  of  agricultural  protection  in  importing  countries  and  of  agricultural 
promotion  in  exporting  countries  will  continue;  that  agriculture  will  receive  at  least  as  much 
emphasis  as  now  in  the  economic  development  programs  of  the  less  developed  countries;  and  that 
outside  aid  for  economic  development  will  continue  at  a  rate  at  least  as  high  as  in  the  past  few  years. 

Regional  Share  in  Production  and  Population 

Though  agricultural  production  increased  strikingly  during  the  1950's  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  world,  output  per  capita  is  still  low  in  most  of  the  less  developed  regions,  especially  in  the 
Far  East.  This  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  population  with  production,  valued  at  world 
market  prices,  in  1958.     The  comparisons  must  be  regarded  with  reserve.   Population  estimates 
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Table  3. — Agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita,  by 

regions,  valued  at  world  market  prices,  1958  1/ 


Region 

Production 

Population 

Production  per 
capita 

Million 
dollars 

Percent  of 
total 

Millions 

Percent  of 
total 

Dollars 

2,550 

1.5 

17 

0.6 

150 

United  States  2/  

26,475 

15.8 

174 

6.1 

152 

T  Qtin   A  tyi (on'pa 

15,275 

9.1 

194 

6.9 

79 

26,275 

15.7 

300 

10.6 

88 

L  o  o t i*\  TTnvrtnQ 

7,350 

4.4 

116 

4.1 

63 

lOjOOU 

y.y 

OAQ 

7.4 

i  y 

J.V.  *J 

22.8 

Far  East  3/  

27,500 

16.5 

845 

29.8 

33 

4,100 

2.4 

75 

2.6 

55 

11,350 

6.8 

245 

8.7 

46 

Australia  &  New 

3,775 

2.3 

12 

.4 

315 

World  2/  4/  .  .  .  . 

167,100 

100.0 

2,832 

100.0 

59 

1/  World  market  prices  were  taken  to  be  average  1958  wholesale  or  export  prices  in  major 
exporting  countries  (e.g.,  Canada  for  wheat,  Thailand  for  rice,  the  United  States  for  soybeans, 
Brazil  for  coffee,  Australia  for  wool,  and  Mexico  for  cotton).  2/  Excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
3/  Excluding  Communist  countries  in  Asia.  4/  Excluding  Communist  countries  in  Asia  other 
than  Mainland  China. 


are  uncertain  in  a  number  of  areas.  All  production  is  not  reported  even  in  statistically  advanced 
countries.  But  allowances  have  been  made  for  incompleteness  of  production  data,  and,  rough 
though  the  figures  are,  they  provide  some  quantitative  indication  of  the  variations  in  output  per 
capita. 

According  to  the  calculations,  the  United  States  produces  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
agricultural  production,  almost  as  much  as  the  Far  East  (excluding  Mainland  China)  which  has 
nearly  five  times  as  many  people.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  combined 
produce  twice  as  much  as  does  the  United  States  or  Canada,  whereas  the  Far  East,  Mainland  China, 
Western  Asia,  and  Africa  each  produce  less  than  two-fifths  as  much. 

The  wide  variations  in  output  per  capita  reflect  in  part  some  of  the  great  differences  among 
regions  in  land  and  capital  resources,  production  patterns,  and  agricultural  practices.  Where 
land  and  capital  are  abundant  and  techniques  advanced,  as  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  the  value  of  output  per  capita  is  high.  And  where  also,  as  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  production  consists  in  large  measure  of  high-value  products  like  wool  and  meat,  the  value 
of  output  per  capita  is  especially  high. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  Far  East.  With  capital  scarce  and  little  land  available  per  capita — 
and  most  of  the  land  devoted  to  food  crops  and  cultivated  with  generally  primitive  techniques — the 
value  of  output  per  capita  in  the  region  is  bound  to  be  low.  In  the  less  developed  regions,  such  as 
Western  Asia  and  Africa,  where  land  is  more  abundant  but  techniques  generally  primitive,  the 
value  of  output  per  capita  is  also  low.  It  is  relatively  high  in  Latin  America  chiefly  because  of  the 
importance  of  meat  in  Argentina  and  coffee  in  many  other  countries. 

All  of  these  less  developed  regions  depend  heavily  on  agricultural  exports  to  earn  needed 
foreign  exchange.  Most  countries  there  have  agricultural  development  programs.  However,  they 
need  outside  financial  and  technical  assistance  as  well  as  time  to  realize  their  agricultural  potential. 
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Regional  Summary 


Canadian  farm  output  in  1960  is  forecast  at  5  percent  above  last  year's  level,  reflecting 
mainly  larger  crops  of  wheat,  oilseeds,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  seeds.  Livestock  production  will  be 
down  slightly,  decreases  for  hogs  and  poultry  more  than  offsetting  increases  for  beef  and  dairy 
cattle.  Wheat  supplies  for  1960-61  are  estimated  at  6  percent  above  last  season's  level,  and  the 
new  crop  is  of  unusually  high  quality;  exports  are  expected  to  increase  but  an  increase  in  carryover 
stocks  is  likewise  in  prospect.  More  feed  grain  will  be  available  per  grain-consuming  animal  than 
in  1959-60.  Farrowings  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1960  indicate  a  recovery  in  hog  numbers,  and  the 
upward  trend  in  cattle  numbers  is  expected  tocontinue. 

Agricultural  production  in  the  United  States  also  increased  in  1960;  the  increase,  according 
to  November  estimates,  amounts  to  2-1/2  percent  over  the  previous  record  high  of  1959.  As  in 
Canada,  crops  account  for  the  increase,  particularly  food  grains,  oil  crops,  and  hay  and  forage. 
Output  of  livestock  and  livestock  production  in  1960  is  expected  to  be  down  slightly  from  the  1959 
level,  decreases  in  hog  and  egg  output  more  than  offsetting  increases  in  cattle,  milk,  and  poultry 
meat  production. 

With  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  supplies  of  farm  products  reached  record  levels  this  year  and 
will  remain  very  lage  in  1961.  Food  consumption  per  capita  is  likely  to  continue  at  the  1960  rate. 
Exports  of  farm  products  may  well  reach  or  exceed  the  record  1959-60  volume.  Even  so,  stocks  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  are  expected  to  be  larger  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
season.  Cotton  stocks  will  probably  show  some  further  decline. 

Crop  and  livestock  production  in  Latin  America  probably  will  ease  upward  again  in  1960-61, 
but  will  not  keep  up  with  the  rapid  population  rise.  Mainly  because  of  a  reduced  corn  crop,  Mexico 
will  have  only  a  slight  increase  in  total  output  and  a  drop  in  the  per  capita  figure.  With  a  smaller 
coffee  crop,  Brazil  too  is  expected  to  have  a  reduction  in  farm  output  per  capita,  whereas  Argentina 
may  show  a  slight  rise. 

The  economic  situation  in  Latin  America  has  long  been  dominated  by  balance  of  payments 
problems  and  domestic  inflation,  although  there  is  wide  variation  as  between  countries.  Cuba's 
exchange  reserves  are  practically  exhausted,  for  example,  whereas  Mexico  is  still  in  sound  financial 
position.  Stabilization  programs  in  Argentina  and  other  countries  give  evidence  that  problems 
are  being  tackled  and  that  there  is  determination  to  solve  them. 

In  the  long  run,  Latin  America  is  expected  to  pull  out  of  its  balance  of  payments  difficulties 
and  to  expand  its  overall  production  plant.  On  the  agricultural  side,  however,  while  total  output 
will  no  doubt  expand  over  the  next  10  to  15  years,  increased  imports,  particularly  of  wheat  and 
flour,  will  be  needed  if  per  capita  consumption  levels  are  to  be  maintained. 

In  Western  Europe,  agricultural  production  is  expected  to  set  a  new  record  in  1960-61,  sur- 
passing the  previous  year's  high  level  by  3  percent.  Per  capita  production  is  forecast  up  2  percent. 
A  rainy  summer  reduced  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  wheat  crops,  but  brought  higher  yields  of 
feed  grains,  roots  and  tubers,  fruits,  vegetables  and  forage  crops.  Livestock  production  continues 
its  upward  trend.  Output  of  both  milk  and  meat  is  expected  to  increase. 

Despite  some  leveling  off  in  economic  expansion  in  the  summer  of  1960,  boom  conditions 
still  prevail  in  the  region.  Production,  trade,  employment,  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  are  at 
record  levels,  and  demand  for  farm  products  is  strong. 

Agricultural  imports  rose  in  1959  and  are  continuing  on  a  high  level.  In  1960-61,  West 
European  imports  of  wheat  will  increase,  but  imports  of  feed  grains  will  decline. 

The  new  economic  groupings  —  the  European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market)  and 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association  —  are  consolidating  their  positions.  Some  of  the  member 
countries  have  renewed  their  efforts  to  find  ways  of  associating  the  two  areas. 

Whereas  in  Western  Europe  farm  output  is  up,  in  Eastern  Europe  it  will  probably  not  exceed 
the  1959-60  level.  Lower  production  in  the  Danube  Basin  countries  is  expected  to  offset  an  increase 
in  the  north,  stemming  mainly  from  increased  livestock  production.  Output  of  both  bread  and 
feed  grains  is  down  in  both  areas.  The  Danube  Basin  countries  should  be  net  exporters  of  feed 
grains  during  1960-61  but  some  wheat  will  be  imported.  In  the  north,  increased  imports  of  grain 
are  to  be  anticipated. 

Early  estimates  for  the  Soviet  Union  indicate  that  gross  farm  output  in  1960  will  be  only 
slightly  larger  than  in  1959  and  well  below  the  peak  1958  level.  Though  livestock  production  will 
probably  show  some  increase,  crop  output  is  down.  A  record-large  area  was  sown  to  crops  but 
unfavorable  weather  reduced  the  harvested  area  and  the  per  acre  yields  of  bread  grain.  Increases 
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in  prospect  for  feed  grains,  sugar  beets,  and  sunflowerseed  do  not  offset  the  decrease  in  bread 
grain  production.  Even  with  a  smaller  harvest,  however,  Soviet  wheat  supplies  should  be  sufficient 
to  cover  both  domestic  consumption  and  Soviet  Bloc  import  requirements  and  still  leave  substantial 
quantities  available  for  export  to  non-Communist  countries. 

In  Mainland  China  there  was  also  a  reportedly  substantial  increase  in  the  area  sown  to  food 
crops  for  harvest  in  1960  and  more-than-normal  damage  to  crops  from  natural  hazards,  including 
drought,  typhoons,  floods,  and  pests.  However,  crop  damage  appears  to  have  been  not  much  greater 
than  in  1959.  The  increase  in  acreage,  coupled  with  a  vigorous  work  effort  to  expand  production, 
may  have  sufficed  to  bring  a  1960  harvest  slightly  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  not  so 
large  as  in  the  good  year  1958. 

In  the  non-Communist  countries  of  the  Far  East,  agricultural  production  likewise  increased 
only  slightly  in  1960  and  per  capita  output  dropped.  Production  was  up  2  percent  in  East  Asia, 
with  three  countries  showing  declines.  Rice  production  made  only  small  gains,  and  supplies  avail- 
able for  export  from  the  normally  surplus  countries  will  be  smaller  than  last  year.  Sugar  output 
is  down  from  the  record  crop  of  last  year.  Barley,  sweetpotatoes,  and  cassava  also  declined. 
Output  of  both  rubber  and  coconut  products  increased. 

Some  countries  are  having  difficulties  with  inflation,  but  throughout  the  region  the  level  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  improved. 

In  South  Asia  the  index  of  agricultural  production  remained  unchanged  from  last  year.  Slight 
increases  in  India  and  Afghanistan  were  offset  by  declines  in  Pakistan  and  Ceylon.  Rice  production 
failed  to  increase.  Slight  increases  in  wheat,  corn,  millet,  and  cotton  were  matched  by  declines 
in  barley,  pulses,  sweetpotatoes,  and  sugar. 

Exports  from  South  Asia  have  not  expanded,  and  continued  heavy  food  imports  will  be  required. 
External  aid  will  be  necessary  since  foreign  exchange  reserves  are  at  low  levels. 

In  West  Asia,  agricultural  production  in  1960-61  increased  about  4  percent  and  per  capita 
production  about  1  percent.  This  was  accomplished  despite  the  fact  that  several  of  the  countries 
were  hit  hard  by  drought,  some  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  The  increase  in  production  was 
accounted  for  largely  by  Turkey  —  the  outstanding  agricultural  country  of  the  area  —  which  en- 
joyed better  weather  and  a  10-percent  increase  in  production.  Supplies  of  grain  were  critically 
low  in  several  countries  in  late  1960,  and  large  imports  will  be  needed  again  by  the  area  in  1961. 

In  Northern  Africa  also,  total  agricultural  production  increased  4  percent  in  1960-61;  per 
capita  production  increased  2  percent.  In  the  Egyptian  Region  of  U.A.R.,  the  area's  largest  producer, 
output  went  up  almost  5  percent,  due  mainly  to  a  fine  cotton  crop.  Egypt  remains,  however,  a  food 
deficit  country  and  continues  to  require  large  imports,  mainly  bread  grains.  Cotton  production 
was  also  high  in  Sudan.  A  large  production  of  olive  oil  is  indicated,  particularly  in  Tunisia. 

Such  information  as  is  available  for  Southern  Africa  indicates  a  further  increase  in  agri- 
cultural production  in  1960-61.  Output  in  1959-60  registered  a  gain  of  some  2  percent  over  the 
previous  year;  per  capita  production  advanced  1  percent.  Record  crops  of  cocoa  and  coffee  were 
harvested  in  several  countries.  These  were  losses  in  production  of  agricultural  products  in  some 
countries,  as  local  weather  was  unfavorable.  The  wave  of  political  independence  in  1960  for  the 
most  part  had  little  immediate  effect  on  agricultural  output.  If  adverse  effects  are  to  be  felt,  they 
are  likely  to  appear  in  the  near  fugure. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  agricultural  output  is  expected  to  increase  2-1/2  percent  in 
1960-61  to  reach  a  new  record  level.  Declines  in  export  prices  and  marketing  opportunities  for 
major  commodities,  such  as  wool,  meat,  and  butter,  may  reduce  foreign  exchange  earnings,  with 
unfavorable  effects  on  both  economies  in  1960-61.  Both  countries  are  expected  to  give  increased 
attention  to  reducing  costs  of  production,  processing,  and  distribution  of  exports  in  an  effort  to 
meet  increased  competition  in  foreign  markets. 
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Commodity  Summary 
Foods  and  Feeds 

World  food  grain  production  in  1960-61  will  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1959-60  though  not  up 
to  the  high  level  of  1958-59.  The  increase  is  due  to  larger  wheat  and  rice  crops,  offset  only  in 
part  by  smaller  world  production  of  rye. 

Wheat  production  is  forecast  at  8.4  billion  bushels,  midway  between  the  1959  total  of  8.1 
billion  and  the  record  crop  of  8.7  billion  in  1958.  A  good  part  of  the  increase  over  last  year's  wheat 
crop  was  in  North  America,  where  harvests  were  larger  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but 
especially  in  the  latter.  Supplies  are  up  in  both  of  these  ranking  exporters  because  of  the  larger 
crops  and  record  carryover  stocks  in  the  United  States. 

Europe's  output,  though  about  8  percent  less  than  last  year's  record  harvest,  is  second  only 
to  last  year.  Smaller  crops  were  harvested  in  both  Western  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  quantitative 
decrease  in  Western  Europe  was  double  that  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  the  percentage  decline  was 
about  the  same  in  both  areas.  In  addition  to  smaller  output,  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  low  this  year 
in  most  European  countries.  Unfavorable  weather  at  harvest-time  caused  considerable  damage, 
and  more  of  the  wheat  than  usual  will  be  used  as  feed.  There  should,  therefore,  be  a  good  demand 
for  quality  wheats  this  season. 

The  output  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  uncertain,  with  unfavorable  harvest  weather  probably 
reducing  so-called  barn  yields  below  expectations.  Total  wheat  harvested  is  down  from  last  year, 
but  supplies  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  support  plans  for  increased  exports. 

Some  increase  is  estimated  for  total  production  in  Asia.  Main  increases  are  in  Turkey  and 
possibly  Mainland  China.  Harvests  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  Japan  were  as  good  as  or  slightly  better 
than  the  large  1959  crops,  but  West  Asian  countries  again  had  low  output  because  of  drought.  No 
significant  changes  are  reported  for  Africa. 

The  outlook  is  mixed  for  Southern  Hemisphere  harvests,  which  begin  in  late  November. 
Prospects  are  for  a  smaller  crop  in  South  America,  mainly  because  Argentina's  prospects  are  less 
favorable,  and  exportable  supplies  are  expected  to  be  smaller. 

Australia,  another  ranking  exporter,  is  expecting  a  record  crop  and  record  supplies  for  use 
during  1961. 

Not  only  is  world  rice  production  in  1960-61  ( August- July)  expected  to  be  above  the  preceding 
year's  crop  but  early  indications  point  to  even  a  slightly  larger  crop  than  the  previous  record  of 
2  years  before.  The  rough  rice  harvest  is  forecast  at  4,874  million  cwt.  of  100  pounds  each,  com- 
pared with  4,806  million  cwt.  in  1959-60  and  4,868  million  cwt.  in  1958-59. 

The  world  rice  crop  outside  Communist  areas  will  probably  be  only  moderately  larger  than 
last  year's  record  output.  Acreage  increased  3  million  acres.  However,  because  weather  has 
not  been  so  favorable  as  in  the  unusually  good  rice-crop  year  of  1959-60,  yields  per  acre  are  less. 

Rice  production  in  exporting  countries  outside  Mainland  China  is  expected  to  approximate 
last  year's  high  level.  Total  production  in  Burma,  Thailand,  and  the  United  States  will  probably  be 
as  large.  However,  Egypt  and  Italy  have  smaller  crops;  production  in  Spain  and  British  Guiana  — 
lesser  producing  countries  —  is  expected  to  rise. 

Rice  exports  from  Mainland  China  —  which  ranked  with  Burma  as  the  world's  largest  exporter 
of  rice  in  1959  —  are  expected  to  decline.  Though  yields  per  acre  were  again  reduced  by  adverse 
weather,  a  larger  acreage  planted  is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  production  over 
last  year.  However,  foreign  trade  commitments  for  rice  going  to  non-Communist  countries  are 
much  smaller  than  last  year,  and  the  two  successive  poor  crops  apparently  limited  availabilities 
for  export. 

Demand  continues  strong  for  rice  in  importing  countries.  India,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Pakistan, 
and  Ceylon  are  taking  heavy  imports,  even  though  those  countries  continue  to  expand  rice  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  imports  will  be  low.  Cuba  will  probably  take  most  of  its  usual 
requirements  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

World  feed  grain  production  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  record  this  year.  Larger  crops  of 
barley,  oats,  and  corn  combined  bring  production  about  2  percent  above  the  previous  high  of  1959-60. 
Larger  harvests  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  prospects  for  bumper  crops  in  Australia 
account  for  most  of  the  increase. 

In  addition  to  the  large  crops  of  the  above  grains,  a  near-record  U.S.  grain  sorghum  crop 
adds  to  this  country's  feed  grain  surplus.    A  record  carryover  of  grain  sorghum  brings  the  total 
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U.S.  1960-61  supply  8  percent  above  the  previous  record  last  year. 

Western  Europe's  output  of  feed  grains  is  larger  than  last  year;  present  estimates  are  about 
6  percent  larger.  Not  only  does  increased  output  suggest  some  reduction  in  import  requirements, 
but  the  substantial  supplies  of  low  quality  wheat  will  probably  lower  feed  grain  import  needs  to 
some  extent.  Good  growing  conditions  in  most  countries  also  contribute  to  lower  import  needs  this 
season,  in  contrast  with  last  season  when  dry  weather  burned  up  pastures  and  added  to  the  shortage 
of  feed  and  fodder. 

Feed  grain  production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  smaller  than  in  1959,  mainly  because  of  smaller 
corn  harvests,  though  production  of  barley  and  oats  is  also  slightly  smaller.  Despite  a  significant 
reduction  from  the  record  1959  crop,  corn  production  this  year  is-  still  much  above  average  and 
exportable  surpluses  are  indicated,  especially  in  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania. 

Production  of  feed  grains  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  last 
year.  Some  increase  is  reported  for  each  of  the  grains,  but  the  largest  is  in  corn,  which  apparently 
is  sharply  above  the  1959  crop. 

World  centrifugal  sugar  production  in  1960-61  is  expected  to  resume  its  upward  trend  and 
set  a  new  record  of  57.7  million  short  tons,  4.2  million  tons  above  1959-60.  The  sugar  beet  growing 
areas  of  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  largely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  1959  drought. 
These  and  other  countries  are  continuing  their  expansion  of  domestic  production  toward  self- 
sufficiency.  World  beet  sugar  production  is  forecast  at  about  25.6  million  short  tons,  about  11 
percent  more  than  the  previous  high  of  23.0  million  in  1958-59.  Production  clearly  would  be  much 
higher  than  that  now  forecast,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  acreage  or  output  was  restricted  in 
nearly  every  major  beet  sugar  producing  country. 

Cane  sugar  production  in  1960-61  is  forecast  at  a  level  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1959-60. 
The  prediction  as  to  production  in  Cuba  is  admittedly  little  more  than  a  guess  at  this  time,  with 
the  harvest  not  yet  begun.  Even  assuming  normal  weather  through  the  season  and  no  government 
restrictions  on  milling,  the  total  Cuban  output  is  expected  to  be  down  from  the  1959  season  because 
of  problems  associated  with  changed  management,  scarcity  of  repair  and  replacement  parts,  and 
partial  neglect  of  normal  cultural  practices.  Any  decline  in  Cuba's  production  probably  will  be 
offset  by  a  number  of  minor  increases  in  other  cane  sugar  producing  countries. 

While  noncentrifugal  sugar  continues  of  some  importance  in  several  countries,  its  relative 
significance  is  declining  rather  universally.  Estimates  of  output  are  only  approximate,  but  it  is 
believed  the  peak  in  world  production  may  have  been  reached  in  1958-59.  This  type  of  sugar  is 
mostly  for  local  consumption. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  centrifugal  production  will  probably  be  absorbed  locally  in  greater 
consumption.    Therefore,  world  trade  in  sugar  in  1961  is  likely  to  show  a  relatively  small  increase. 

World  consumption  of  centrifugal  sugar  appears  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  2  million 
short  tons  per  year,  because  of  greater  consumption  per  capita  and  increases  in  population. 

Production  of  citrus  fruit  too  may  again  reach  a  new  high  in  1960-61.  Though  output  will 
probably  be  close  to  last  year's  level  in  the  United  States,  it  is  expected  to  show  another  increase 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Hemisphere  citrus -producing  areas. 

Deciduous  fruit  production  will  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year  but  still  well  below  the 
record  1958-59  level.  Western  Europe  and  particularly  the  importing  countries  of  that  region 
account  for  the  increase  in  dessert  apple  and  pear  output;  the  North  American  crop  is  down,  owing 
mostly  to  reduced  U.S.  production.  A  decrease  in  trade  is  therefore  in  prospect 

Production  of  canned  deciduous  fruit  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  in  1960  increased 
over  the  1959  level.  This  season's  U.S.  pack,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to  be  moderately  below 
that  of  the  1959-60  season;  total  U.S.  supplies,  however,  may  show  only  a  slight  decline,  as  carry-in 
stocks  were  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

World  production  of  both  raisins  and  prunes  is  substantially  below  last  year's  high  level 
and  somewhat  below  average.  Even  though  carry-in  stocks  were  unusually  large,  raisin  supplies 
in  the  five  main  producing  countries  in  1960-61  will  be  about  10  percent  short  of  the  1959-60  level; 
exports  are  expected  to  be  down  even  more. 

World  production  of  both  almonds  and  filberts  is  also  down  from  last  year.  The  decrease 
in  commercial  production,  relatively  small  for  filberts,  amounts  to  as  much  as  one-third  for  almonds, 
and  world  almond  prices  are  considerably  higher  than  a  year  ago.  World  production  of  walnuts, 
in  contrast,  is  larger  than  last  season,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  foreign  prices. 

The  world  potato  crop  is  also  larger  than  in  1959 — by  nearly  7  percent.  Europe,  which  suffered 
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from  dry  weather  last  season,  accounts  for  much  of  the  increase  in  1960.  But  the  crop  also  in- 
creased in  the  United  States  and  especially  Canada. 

Dry  bean  production  in  1960  in  28  reporting  countries  is  forecast  at  4  percent  below  the  high 
1959  level.  Colored  bean  supplies  are  down  in  Brazil,  the  world's  largest  bean  producer.  Total 
bean  supplies  are  also  down  in  the  United  States,  the  world's  largest  bean  exporter;  supplies  of  the 
principal  export  type  white  beans,  however,  are  still  ample. 

World  production  of  vegetable  oils  in  1961  is  expected  to  reach  a  record  18.7  million  short 
tons,  an  increase  of  2  percent  from  1960  and  slightly  above  the  record  of  18.4  million  tons  pro- 
duced in  1959.  A  new  high  in  edible  vegetable  oil  output  accounts  for  most  of  the  increase,  but 
production  of  the  palm  and  industrial  oils  —  supplying  less  than  one-third  of  the  world's  vegetable 
oils  —  also  will  be  larger  in  1961. 

Edible  vegetable  oil  production  in  1961  will  be  up  2  percent  from  1960,  reflecting  primarily 
a  recovery  in  Russian  sunflowerseed  oil  from  last  year's  unusually  low  level  and  a  sharp  increase 
in  supplies  of  African  peanut  oil.  A  small  increase  is  foreseen  in  cottonseed  oil  output,  with  a 
sizable  expansion  in  the  Free  World  largely  offset  by  smaller  crops  in  Communist  areas.  A  drop 
in  olive  oil  output,  reflecting  off-year  olive  crops  in  Southern  Europe,  counteracts  only  one-half  the 
expected  increases.  No  significant  changes  are  expected  in  supplies  of  soybean,  rapeseed,  and 
sesame  oils. 

Production  of  the  palm  oils  in  1961  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
probable  increase  in  Philippine  coconut  oil  is  offset  by  a  decline  in  African  palm  products,  occasioned 
by  unsettled  conditions  in  the  Congo  and  possibly  in  other  newly  independent  areas  of  Africa. 
Presently  it  is  estimated  that  world  output  of  palm  oils  will  be  up  about  3  percent  in  1961. 

Industrial  oil  production  in  1961  should  be  almost  5  percent  above  the  1960  outturn.  World 
supplies  of  flaxseed,  excluding  the  United  States,  which  are  available  for  processing  in  1961  are  up 
about  4  million  bushels,  and  oil  production  should  be  up  accordingly.  Little  change  is  expected  in 
the  production  of  castor  and  tung  oils  in  1961. 

World  demand  for  vegetable  oils  is  expected  to  continue  strong  in  1961.  The  growing  world 
population  accounts  for  much  of  the  larger  demand  each  year,  but  per  capita  consumption  is  ex- 
panding in  some  less  developed  areas  where  purchasing  power  is  increasing.  The  demand  for 
oilcake  and  meal  is  expected  to  remain  fairly  good,  chiefly  because  of  an  expanding  livestock 
industry  in  Europe.  It  may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  exceptionally  heavy  demand  in  late 
1959  and  early  1960  which  stemmed  partly  from  the  prolonged  drought  in  Europe. 

With  increasing  demand,  world  exports  of  vegetable  oils  (including  the  oil  equivalent  of  oil- 
seeds) also  are  expected  to  reach  a  new  high  of  6.1  million  tons  in  1961.  Most  of  the  increase 
will  come  from  larger  shipments  of  Philippine  copra  and  African  peanuts.  However,  as  in  the 
production  situation,  unsettled  conditions  in  Africa  will  largely  determine  the  total  volume  of 
palm  oils  entering  world  trade.  Exports  of  edible  oils  may  reach  a  new  high,  but  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  1960  volume.  A  sharp  expansion  in  peanut  oil  shipments  will  be  largely  offset 
by  a  smaller  movement  of  cottonseed  oil.  Some  increase  is  expected  in  linseed  oil  shipments, 
resulting  in  a  slight  increase  in  industrial  oil  exports.  The  United  States  is  expected  to  supply 
around  one-fourth  of  total  exports,  about  the  same  percentage  as  in  1960. 

World  exports  of  oilseed  meals  (including  the  meal  equivalent  of  oilseeds)  in  1960-61  may 
be  down  slightly  from  1959-60  because  of  larger  domestic  feed  supplies  in  Western  Europe,  to 
which  most  of  the  world's  surplus  meal  is  exported.  U.S.  exports  probably  will  be  smaller  than 
the  record  3.5  million  tons  shipped  in  1959-60.  U.S.  exports  last  year  accounted  for  more  than 
one-third  of  the  approximately  8  million  tons  moving  in  world  trade. 

Preliminary  official  and  unofficial  information  indicates  that  the  1960  production  of  most 
kinds  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  in  Europe  was  substantially  below  that  of  1959.  Consequently, 
that  area,  which  is  the  most  important  producing  and  consuming  area  outside  North  America,  is 
expected  to  require  large  imports  in  1960-61.  In  most  Latin  American  countries,  the  production 
of  grass  and  legume  seeds  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  These  countries  are  expanding 
forage  production  and  are,  therefore,  expected  to  import  larger  quantities  of  forage  seeds  each 
year  for  the  next  several  years.  The  same  situation  holds  true  for  Japan.  The  overall  seed  situation 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  harvested  a  good  seed  crop  in  1960,  and  supplies  are  already 
moving  into  export  in  substantial  volume.  U.S.  exports  of  grass  and  legume  seed  during  July  and 
August  1960  totaled  7.8  million  pounds  as  compared  with  2.4  million  pounds  in  the  same  two  months 
of  1959.     The  increase  in  exports  is  believed  to  be  mainly  ryegrass  and  red  clover,  both  of  which 
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are  in  large  supply  in  this  country. 

World  livestock  numbers  continued  the  upward  trend  that  has  been  apparent  since  World 
War  II.  World  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  increased  from  2,425  million  head  on  January  1, 
1959,  to  2,474  million  on  January  1,  1960,  or  2  percent.  It  is  expected  that  a  further  slight  increase 
has  occurred  during  1960.  For  the  first  time,  world  cattle  numbers  exceeded  1  billion  head  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Africa,  cattle  numbers  were  higher  for  all  major  areas.  Hog  numbers  in- 
creased in  all  of  the  major  areas  of  the  world.  Total  sheep  numbers  were  also  up,  but  there  was 
some  decline  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Meat  consumption  in  most  countries  is  continuing  to  rise  as  the  standards  of  living  increase. 
This  higher  consumption  and  relatively  high  livestock  prices  have  encouraged  the  growth  in  live- 
stock numbers.  Prospects  for  meat-animal  producers,  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  continue  to  be 
very  good. 

World  meat  production  continued  to  rise  in  1960,  in  line  with  the  increase  in  livestock  numbers. 
Output  of  all  types  of  meat  in  44  countries  is  expected  to  reach  102  billion  pounds,  compared  with 
about  100  billion  pounds  in  1959.  Beef  and  veal  production  in  1959  was  17  percent  above  the  1951-55 
average,  pork  production  was  29  percent  higher,  and  output  of  lamb  and  mutton  was  up  28  percent. 

World  meat  trade  in  1960  probably  declined  slightly  from  the  record  level  of  1959.  This 
decline  is  laid  primarily  to  decreased  imports  by  Canada  and  the  United  States;  production  in 
these  countries,  particularly  of  beef,  will  be  substantially  higher.  In  the  United  States,  meal  im- 
ports declined  sharply  in  1960  due  to  lower  prices  and  increased  domestic  production;  in  1959 
they  had  risen  to  the  record  level  of  1.3  billion  pounds,  equal  to  20  percent  of  recorded  world 
exports  and  equal  to  about  4.8  percent  of  total  U.S.  production  of  red  meat.  As  in  1958,  manufactur- 
ing beef  and  mutton  accounted  for  most  of  the  imports. 

Imports  by  the  United  Kingdom  rose  slightly  during  1959  to  3.4  billion  pounds  and  again 
accounted  for  over  50  percent  of  the  world's  total.  Imports  by  continental  Western  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  dropped  slightly  in  1959,  though  they  still  represented  nearly  15  percent  of  all  meat 
entering  world  commerce.  West  Germany's  meat  imports  increased  by  50  percent,  but  this  in- 
crease was  more  than  offset  by  reductions  in  imports  into  Italy,  France,  and  a  number  of  other 
West  European  countries.  Also  contributing  to  the  increased  volume  of  trade  in  1959  were  the 
continued  high  imports  by  Canada  and  the  large  volume  of  meat  imported  by  Poland;  however, 
both  countries  remained  net  exporters  of  meat.  Exports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Denmark, 
The  Netherlands,  Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  higher  in  1959  while  Argentina  and  Ireland 
continued  as  large  exporters  but  at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  moderate  increase  in  1960  world  meat  production  over  1959  will  at  least  maintain  the 
per  capita  meat  consumption  in  spite  of  the  steady  rise  in  population.  Meat  consumption  during 
1959  was  considerably  above  the  1951-55  average  in  all  but  a  few  countries  of  the  world. 

World  rendered  lard  production  in  1960,  at  8,625  million  pounds,  was  again  at  a  record  level. 
However,  the  increase  was  not  as  large  as  in  1958  and  1959.  Lard  production  declined  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  1960,  but  the  increased  production  in  Western  Europe,  primarily  in 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  and  West  Germany,  more  than  offset  this  decline.  Lard  production 
in  1961  is  also  expected  to  be  higher  as  world  hog  slaughter  increases. 

World  exports  of  lard  are  not  likely  to  increase  appreciably  in  1961.  In  1960  they  probably 
totaled  900  million  pounds,  compared  with  866  million  in  1959.  U.  S.  exports  in  1960,  at  an  esti- 
mated 620  million  pounds,  are  3  percent  higher  than  in  1959,  and  accounted  for  about  70  percent  of 
the  world's  lard  trade,  about  the  same  as  in  1959. 

World  production  of  tallow  and  grease  in  1960,  at  7.2  billion  pounds,  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  1959  production  of  6.8  billion.  The  upward  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  1961  as  slaughter 
of  cattle  and  hogs  in  the  major  producing  countries  is  likely  to  increase. 

World  exports  of  tallow  and  grease  will  total  about  2.4  billion  pounds  in  1960,  up  17  percent 
from  1959  and  a  new  record.  Increased  exports  from  the  United  States  account  for  most  of  this 
gain;  shipments  from  the  other  major  suppliers  were  only  slightly  above  a  year  ago.  In  1961,  U.S. 
exports  are  expected  to  show  a  further  increase  as  the  upward  trend  in  cattle  slaughter  continues; 
thus,  domestic  supplies  and  prices  will  be  favorable  for  export. 

With  the  return  of  normal  weather  conditions  in  Western  Europe,  a  major  dairy  producing 
area,  world  milk  production  in  1960  is  estimated  at  675  billion  pounds,  up  2  percent  from  1959. 
Only  New  Zealand  and  Australia  reported  declines  in  output.  West  European  production,  after 
being  down  slightly  in  1959  due  to  the  long  summer  drought,  recovered  in  1960.  With  both  the 
United   States   and   Canada   reporting  gains  in  output,  North  American  production  was  also  up  in 
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1960.  The  United  States  increased  output  about  1  percent  to  125.5  billion  pounds,  about  19  percent 
of  total  world  production.  This  is  the  first  increase  in  U.S.  milk  production  since  1957. 

World  production  of  all  the  major  manufactured  dairy  products  showed  increases  in  1960. 
Butter  output  is  estimated  at  10.5  billion  pounds,  up  about  3  percent  from  1959.  Production  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  was  also  up  substantially  in  1960,  in  part  reflecting  the  increase  in  butter  production. 
Output  of  cheese,  dry  whole,  and  canned  milks  all  showed  increases  in  1960. 

Except  for  butter,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  nonfat  dry  milk,  the  pattern  of  world  trade  in  dairy 
products  was  consistent  with  the  increase  in  production.  Mainly  due  to  substantially  smaller  ship- 
ments of  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  into  Western  Europe,  world  trade  in  these  two  products  was 
down  and  there  was  an  accumulation  of  supplies  in  many  of  the  producing  countries.  Cheese  trade 
was  up  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  in  1960.  Trade  in  canned  milk  and  dry  whole  milk  continued 
to  rise,  mainly  because  of  increased  exports  by  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 

Indications  are  that  world  milk  production  will  continue  at  high  levels  in  1961.  Although  the 
major  dairy  producing  countries,  generally,  do  not  increase  production  substantially  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  increased  output  in  some  of  the  developing  countries  of  South  America,  Africa, 
and  the  Far  East  will  contribute  to  larger  world  supplies. 

Due  mainly  to  the  increased  production  of  poultry  meat,  world  egg  and  poultry  production 
was  up  again  in  1960.  Poultry  meat  production  was  up  sharply,  especially  in  Western  Europe, 
where  the  major  producing  countries  placed  increased  emphasis  on  meat-type  chickens.  Despite 
sizable  declines  in  egg  production  in  a  few  of  the  major  producing  countries,  total  production  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1959,  with  output  in  most  of  the  smaller  countries  continuing  to  expand. 

World  trade  in  shell  eggs  was  down  slightly  in  1960.  In  West  Germany,  by  far  the  largest 
importer  of  shell  eggs,  domestic  production  was  up  substantially  and  import  requirements  were 
correspondingly  reduced.  The  Netherlands  and  Denmark  remained  the  leading  egg  exporters, 
although  shipments  from  Denmark  were  down  substantially.  Canadian  exports  were  also  down 
sharply  in  1960  after  having  been  at  record  levels  in  1958  and  1959.  U.S.  exports  of  shell  eggs 
were   up   slightly   in  1960,  mainly  because  of  increased  shipments  of  market  eggs  to  Venezuela. 

Primarily  because  of  the  growing  demand  for  poultry  meat  in  Western  Europe,  world  exports 
of  this  product  continues  to  expand.  Takings  by  the  West  European  countries,  mainly  West  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  account  for  about  one-half  of  total  world  imports.  Since  1958, 
the  United  States  has  been  an  important  supplier  in  that  market. 

Following  the  trend  of  recent  years,  world  production  of  poultry  meat  will  again  increase 
in  1961.  Further  transition  will  be  made  in  Western  Europe  to  the  production  of  a  high-quality 
meat-type  chicken.  Trade  will  reflect  the  growing  demand  for  poultry  meat,  although  exports  are 
not  expected  to  increase  as  sharply  in  1961  as  in  recent  years. 

Beverages  and  Tobacco 

World  production  of  green  coffee  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1960  is  estimated 
at  68.9  million  bags  (132.276  pounds),  12  percent  below  the  record  of  1959-60.  World  exportable 
production  for  1960-61  is  estimated  at  55.5  million  bags,  about  14  million  above  import  require- 
ments, which  will  result  in  a  further  build-up  in  world  surpluses.  The  carryover  at  the  end  of 
1959-60  (September  30,  1960)  totaled  about  65  million  bags.  Stocks  at  the  end  of  September  1961 
will  likely  approximate  80  million  bags,  equivalent  to  2  years'  usual  world  exports. 

Prices  of  Brazilian  and  mild  coffees  remained  relatively  stable  during  1960.  Robusta  prices 
declined  until  about  midyear  but  remained  fairly  firm  during  the  last  half  of  1960. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  which  was  scheduled  to  expire  on  September  30,  1960, 
was  extended  for  another  year.  Signatories  to  the  Agreement,  which  is  basically  a  fixed- export-quota 
arrangement,  include  15  Latin  American  producers,  8  African  producers,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Portugal  who  signed  on  behalf  of  their  territories. 

The  short-term  objective  of  the  Agreement  is  the  attainment  of  reasonable  stability  in  prices 
by  orderly  marketings  of  coffee.  Under  this  export  quota  arrangement,  world  exports  are  maintained 
at  levels  roughly  equivalent  to  operating  requirements.  The  long-term  objective  is  that  of  bringing 
world  supplies  and  requirements  more  nearly  in  balance  by  increasing  consumption  and  making  the 
adjustments  in  production  necessary  to  attain  this  goal. 

World  cocoa  bean  production  for  1960-61  is  estimated  at  2.2  billion  pounds,  slightly  below  the 
alltime  record  of  1959-60. 

The  world's  1960  cocoa  availabilities  were  again  somewhat  above  the  increased  consumption, 
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which  resulted  in  some  further  increase  in  world  stocks.  These  stocks,  however,  are  not  burden- 
some or  likely  to  become  so  in  the  forseeable  future.  The  United  States,  which  consumes  almost 
one-third  of  the  world's  cocoa,  had  an  increase  of  about  5  percent  in  grindings  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1960,  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  1959.  Grindings  in  the  Netherlands  and  Western 
Germany  are  also  increasing,  while  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  shown  declines  since  1957. 

World  supplies  of  cocoa  in  1961  are  expected  to  be  entirely  adequate  to  meet  requirements. 
Consumption  is  expected  to  increase,  however,  reflecting  more  promotion,  greater  diversification 
of  use,  and  larger  chocolate  bar  sizes. 

World  tea  production  during  1960  is  estimated  at  1,720  million  pounds,  excluding  production  in 
Communist  China  and  U.S.S.R.  This  compares  with  the  1,686  million  pounds  in  1959.  India  and 
Ceylon  continued  as  the  largest  producers  during  1960,  accounting  for  about  67  percent  of  the 
world  total.  Production  in  both  of  these  countries  was  at  record  levels  during  1960.  Tea  pro- 
duction continues  to  increase  in  Africa,  where  it  reached  103.5  million  pounds  in  1960,  more  than 
double  the  1950-54  average  of  47.7  million  pounds.  The  Argentine  industry  has  made  rapid  in- 
creases, with  production  rising  from  an  average  of  less  than  a  million  pounds  during  1950-54 
to  an  estimated  10.0  million  during  1960. 

The  United  States,  which  depends  on  imports  for  all  of  its  requirements,  ranks  second  to 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  tea  importer.  But  annual  per  capita  consumption  remains  0.6  pound  per 
person  compared  with  about  10.0  pounds  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

World  tobacco  production  in  1960  is  placed  at  8.9  billion  pounds,  up  4  percent  from  1959  to 
reach  a  new  record. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  continued  to  be  the  most  important  kind  grown.  In  1960,  world  production 
of  flue-cured  totaled  3.3  billion  pounds  —  9  percent  above  1959  —  reflecting  increases  in  the 
major  producing  countries  of  the  United  States,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and 
Canada.  The  U.S.  crop  of  flue-cured  (1.2  billion  pounds)  was  about  160  million  pounds  larger 
than  in  1959.  A  new  record  was  reached  in  the  Rhodesian  Federation  —  222  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  195  million  in  1959.  Flue-cured  continued  to  be  the  major  kind  of  tobacco  moving  in 
world  trade  in  1960. 

A  severe  attack  of  blue-mold  in  1960  seriously  affected  the  volume  and  quality  of  the  tobacco 
grown  in  several  Western  European  countries,  particularly  West  Germany,  where  the  crop  was 
less  than  half  that  of  1959. 

Oriental  tobacco  production  in  1960  totaled  about  the  same  as  in  1959  —  1.2  billion  pounds  — 
with  an  increase  in  Turkey  largely  offsetting  a  rather  sizable  drop  in  Greece.  Major  producers  of 
oriental  leaf  include  Turkey,  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece.  Oriental  tobacco,  used  mainly 
in  cigarette  manufacture,  ranks  second  in  importance  to  flue-cured  in  world  trade. 

Indications  are  that  Free  World  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1960  will  approximate 
1,450  million  pounds.  Exports  totaled  1,414  million  in  1959  and  averaged  1,251  million  in  1950-54. 
The  U.S.  share  of  Free  World  exports  in  1960  probably  will  be  a  little  less  than  in  1959,  when  it 
accounted  for  32.9  percent  of  the  total.   In  1950-54,  the  U.S.  share  was  37.9  percent. 

World  trade  in  tobacco  has  not  kept  pace  with  rising  world  consumption  because  larger  quanti- 
ties of  tobacco  are  being  produced  in  many  countries  where  it  is  consumed.  Also,  the  major  im- 
porting area  of  Western  Europe  is  not  now  increasing  consumption  as  rapidly  as  some  other  areas. 

Cigarette  smoking  reached  a  new  high  in  1959,  and  continued  to  gain  in  1960.  world  pro- 
duction of  cigarettes  totaled  2,103  billion  in  1959,  a  gain  of  4.2  percent  from  1958,  and  30  percent 
larger  than  the  1951-55  average.  Many  new  cigarette  factories  have  been  built  during  the  past 
decade  in  less  developed  countries.  The  cigarette  industries  of  Oceania,  Africa,  and  Asia  are 
growing  particularly  fast.  But  the  United  States  continued  to  lead  the  world  with  a  record  output 
of  more  than  500  billion  cigarettes  in  1960. 

Fibers 

The  world  supply  of  67.2  million  bales  of  cotton  in  the  1960-61  season  will  fall  0.7  million 
bales  below  the  record  high  of  last  season,  but  will  be  within  1  percent  of  the  average  of  66.6  million 
bales  during  the  last  5  years.  Supply  in  the  United  States  is  down  about  1.5  million  bales,  while 
that  in  other  Free  World  countries  is  up  by  a  like  amount.  Supply  in  Communist  countries  is 
expected  to  drop  because  of  a  smaller  1960  crop.  An  expected  increase  of  about  0.5  million  bales 
in  world  cotton  production  in  1960-61,  bringing  the  world  total  to  a  new  record  high  of  46.9  million, 
is   accompanied  by  a   1.2-million-bale  decrease  in  world  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
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Although  this  season's  expected  world  cotton  consumption  of  around  47.0  million  bales  may  be 
about  1  percent  below  the  1959-60  record  of  47.7  million,  it  is  expected  to  be  approximately  in 
balance  with  production.  As  a  result,  world  stocks  next  August  1  will  remain  about  unchanged 
from  the  20.3  million  bales  on  hand  August  1,  1960,  the  lowest  level  since  1953. 

The  larger  world  production  in  1960-61  can  be  traced  to  the  foreign  Free  World,  where 
production  may  reach  18.0  million  bales,  up  1.5  million  bales  from  last  season  when  foreign  pro- 
duction declined  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II  because  of  lower  prices  and  unfavorable 
weather.  Principal  increases  are  expected  in  India,  Mexico,  Egypt,  Central  America,  Greece, 
Pakistan,  Spain,  and  several  other  countries,  reflecting  larger  acreage  in  some  countries  and 
higher  yields  in  others,  especially  India.  The  U.S.  crop  of  14.3  million  bales  is  down  slightly 
from  last  year  and  Communist  production  is  down  about  0.8  million  bales. 

Consumption  prospects  for  this  season  are  favorable  in  countries  importing  U.S.  cotton. 
In  most  of  these  countries,  mills  have  a  substantial  volume  of  unfilled  orders,  and  demand  for 
cotton  goods  for  domestic  use  as  well  as  for  export  continues  strong.  Consumption  in  Free  World 
exporting  countries  abroad  is  expected  to  continue  the  upward  climb  of  recent  years,  while  some 
decline  is  currently  predicted  for  the  United  States  and  Communist  countries. 

Some  reduction  is  expected  in  world  cotton  trade  in  1960-61  from  last  season's  record  of 
17.2  million  bales,  as  inventory  rebuilding  is  completed  in  most  importing  countries.  However, 
continuation  of  some  of  last  season's  trade-stimulating  factors  is  expected  to  result  in  world 
cotton  exports  of  around  16.0  million  bales,  second  only  to  last  season's  alltime  high.  Lower 
beginning  stocks  in  exporting  countries,  some  larger  import  requirements  in  India  and  the  Com- 
munist countries,  and  continued  high-level  consumption  in  Free  World  countries  abroad  are  definite 
trade  stimulants. 

World  prices  of  upland-type  cotton,  which  were  unusually  stable  and  competitive  among 
growths  during  the  latter  half  of  the  1959-60  season  and  the  early  months  of  the  current  season, 
have  moved  upward  recently.  The  longer  term  world  supply  and  demand  outlook  will  be  influenced 
by  such  factors  as  the  effect  on  U.S.  production  in  1961  of  increased  acreage  allotments  with  shifts 
to  lower  yielding  areas,  the  effects  of  recent  price  rises  and  prospects  for  continued  high-level 
consumption  abroad  on  stocks  in  major  importing  countries,  and  the  probable  influence  of  profitable 
disposition  of  1960-61  supplies  on  1961-62  plantings  abroad. 

World  wool  production  for  the  1960-61  season  is  estimated  at  5,555  million  pounds,  grease 
basis,  compared  with  5,575  pounds  for  the  1959-60  season.  Lower  wool  production  in  Australia, 
Argentina,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  responsible  for  this  decline;  pro- 
duction in  the  other  major  producers  is  expected  to  increase  during  the  year.  Carryover  stocks 
in  the  major  producing  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  marketing  season  were  low  and  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

The  recovery  in  wool  consumption,  which  started  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958,  appears  to 
be  leveling  off,  as  consumption  of  wool  showed  little  change  between  the  first  and  second  quarter 
of  1960.  World  wool  consumption  this  year  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1959.  Imports  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  reduced  rather  sharply  as  a  result  of  higher  stocks 
of  raw  wool  on  January  1,  1960,  compared  with  January  1,  1959.  As  a  result,  wool  prices  during 
the  early  part  of  the  1960-61  marketing  season  were  considerably  below  those  of  last  year.  This 
led  to  some  renewed  buying  by  the  wool  commissions  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Recent 
increases  in  demand  by  some  importing  countries  also  contributed  to  a  substantial  recovery  in 
wool  prices  in  early  November,  especially  for  the  higher  grade  wools. 

World  jute  production  in  1960  is  estimated  at  4,333  million  pounds,  compared  with  the  small 
crop  of  4,147  million  in  1959  and  4,628  million  in  1958.  Pakistan  and  India,  producers  of  95  percent 
of  the  world  supply,  had  4,130  million  pounds,  or  5  percent  more  than  in  1959.  All  reporting  countries 
except  Taiwan  increased  their  production  in  1960. 

World  consumption  of  jute  is  increasing  despite  considerable  competition.  The  1960  crop 
was  marketed  late  because  of  unfavorable  weather.  This  delay  following  the  small  1959  output 
resulted  in  reduced  stocks  and  fears  of  a  jute  shortage  in  1960.  The  uncertain  situation  led  to  sharply 
rising  prices  in  late  1959  and  continued  fluctuation  at  a  high  level  through  1960. 

Jute  exports  from  Pakistan,  the  principal  exporter,  increased  over  1958  by  about  130  million 
pounds  to  1,887  million  in  1959.  Exports  increased  to  Asia,  the  Americas,  and  Africa,  but  de- 
creased to  all  major  importing  countries  of  Europe  except  France  and  Italy. 

World  production  of  the  principal  hard  fibers  —  abaca,  henequen,  and  sisal  —  increased 
from   1,721   million  pounds    in   1958   to  1,844  million  in  1959,  and  continued  the  upward  trend  in 
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1960.  Abaca  production  gained  some  in  1959  but  was  below  1955  to  1957.  The  1960  crop  is  down 
again  as  a  result  of  previous  overstripping  and  typhoon  damage  in  the  Philippines,  the  principal 
producing  country. 

Henequen  production  increased  to  326.3  million  pounds  in  1959  from  293.0  million  in  1958. 
Mexican  manufacturers  took  about  all  of  the  increased  fiber  production  of  1960  in  order  to  meet 
the  larger  U.S.  demand  for  farm  twines.  Cuban  henequen  output  also  increased  in  1960.  Sisal 
production  increased  from  1,216  million  pounds  in  1958  to  1,275  million  in  1959.  The  increase  of 
about  60  million  pounds  a  year  since  1955  continued  into  1960. 

Demand  for  hard  rope  fibers  was  again  strong  in  1960,  and  prices  continued  to  rise.  Abaca 
prices  in  the  first  9  months  of  1960  averaged  the  highest  on  record.  Prices  for  sisal  averaged  the 
highest  since  1952,  and  for  henequen  the  highest  since  1953. 

Situation  by  Country  and  Area 
Canada 

Canada's  agricultural  production  in  1960  is  estimated  at  about  5  percent  above  last  year  but 
still  well  below  the  record  level  reached  in  1956. 

The  1960  increase  is  attributed  to  larger  Prairie  grain  and  oilseed  crops  and  larger  tobacco, 
potato,  and  seed  crops.  Grain  crops  in  the  Prairies  were  also  among  the  highest  in  quality  ever 
harvested.  While  hot  dry  weather  in  July  reduced  yields  below  those  expected  in  the  preceding 
months,  it  helped  to  produce  wheat  of  exceptionally  high  protein,  which  along  with  other  Prairie 
crops,  was  harvested  under  favorable  conditions. 

Wheat  and  oats  account  for  the  increase  in  grain  production.  The  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
up  18  percent  over  1959  to  about  490  million  bushels.  With  somewhat  smaller  carry-in  stocks, 
however,  wheat  supplies  for  1960-61  may  be  up  only  7  percent  to  1,026  million  bushels.  Wheat 
export  prospects  are  reported  the  best  in  the  past  3  years,  but  the  anticipated  increase  in  exports 
this  season  is  not  large  enough  to  prevent  an  increase  in  end  stocks. 

While  the  oats  harvest  was  larger  than  last  year,  output  of  other  feed  grains  was  smaller 
and  carry-in  stocks  were  down.  As  a  result,  supplies  of  feed  grains  are  estimated  at  3  percent 
below  the  1959-60  level.  Exports  of  feed  grains  are  expected  to  fall  off.  But  chiefly  because  the 
number  of  grain-consuming  animals  has  decreased,  the  average  amount  of  feed  grains  available 
for  each  is  estimated  at  6  percent  above  last  season's  level. 

Size  of  the  1960  oilseed  crops  was  near  an  alltime  high.  The  flaxseed  harvest  was  the  third 
largest  on  record,  and  the  rapeseed  crop  at  551  million  pounds  was  the  largest  ever  produced. 
Exports  of  flaxseed  may  reach  16  million  bushels,  compared  with  13  million  in  1959-60.  Rape- 
seed  exports  should  show  a  large  increase.  Soybean  production  was  5.7  million  bushels,  a  sub- 
stantial decline  from  last  year  due  to  a  reduction  in  yield  per  acre.  Substantial  imports  of  soy- 
beans from  the  United  States,  as  usual,  are  expected  in  1960-61. 

Over  200  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  produced  this  year,  and  the  principal  flue-cured 
crop,  produced  in  southern  Ontario,  was  bright  and  of  good  quality,  though  perhaps  a  little  on  the 
light  side. 

Among  other  important  crops,  potatoes  are  well  above  average.  Apple  production,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  estimated  at  8  percent  below  last  year. 

In  contrast  to  crop  output,  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1960  will  be 
slightly  below  the  1959  level.  Though  beef  and  milk  production  increased,  output  of  pork,  poultry 
meat,  and  eggs  declined.  Beef  cattle  of  all  kinds  increased  in  number;  a  strong  demand  for  feeders 
and  stockers  by  Canadian  feeders  has  tended  to  restrict  their  export  to  the  United  States.  A  con- 
tinued increase  in  cattle  numbers  is  in  prospect.  At  the  same  time,  while  hog  production  was 
down  20  percent  in  1960  compared  with  1959,  farrowings  this  summer  and  fall  indicate  that  pork 
production  will  start  upward  in  1961. 

Farm  cash  income,  which  declined  slightly  in  1959,  may  be  maintained  or  increased  a  little 
in  1960.  A  greater  volume  of  farm  marketings,  particularly  of  wheat,  tobacco,  cattle,  calves,  and 
dairy  products,  is  not  expected  to  offset infull  the  effects  of  generally  lower  prices  of  farm  products. 
But  government  payments  for  crops  left  under  the  snow  in  1959  plus  payments  under  the  Western 
Grain  Producers  Acreage  Payment  Plan  will  probably  raise  farm  cash  income  above  the  1959  level. 

Domestic   consumption  of  farm  products  should  continue  at  the  present  high  rate.  Though 
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the  index  of  industrial  production,  seasonally  adjusted,  has  declined  from  the  alltime  peak  reached 
early  in  1960,  the  Canadian  economy  is  operating  on  a  relatively  high  plateau.  Total  labor  income 
remains  high  and  the  population,  now  estimated  at  about  18  million,  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent  annually. 

Long-range  Outlook — Over  the  next  decade,  per  capita  consumption  in  terms  of  calories 
will  probably  change  little.  But  per  capita  expenditure  on  food  in  terms  of  constant  dollars  is 
expected  to  show  a  continued  increase,  reflecting  increasing  consumption  of  livestock  products 
and  some  fruits  and  vegetables.  Export  surpluses  in  1965  and  1970  will  continue  to  be  mainly  in 
grains  and  food  import  requirements  principally  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  obtained  mostly  from 
the  United  States. 


United  States  1/ 

A  record  farm  output  in  the  United  States  is  now  indicated  for  1960,  topping  last  year's  all- 
time  high  and  19  percent  above  the  1952-54  average. 

Estimated  crop  production  for  1960,  much  of  which  will  be  marketed  in  1961,  is  nearly  3-1/2 
percent  above  last  year,  according  to  the  November  Crop  Report.  Much  of  this  increase  is  in  food 
grains,  oil  crops,  and  hay  and  forage  production.  With  average  or  better  growing  conditions  in 
1961,  total  crop  output  will  continue  large.  Present  indications  point  to  planted  acreage  for  corn 
about  unchanged  from  1960  levels.  The  minimum  national  allotment  for  what  of  55  million  acres  is 
again  in  effect  for  1961.  Some  increase  is  likely  in  acreage  planted  to  soybeans  and  sugar  beets, 
and  a  larger  acreage  allotment  for  the  1961  cotton  crop  was  recently  announced. 

Output  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1960  is  slightly  smaller  than  in  1959;  smaller 
production  of  hogs  and  eggs  more  than  offset  increased  output  of  cattle,  milk,  broilers,  and  turkeys. 
Livestock  production  will  continue  large  in  1961.  In  addition  to  increased  marketings  of  cattle  and 
calves,  hog  production  may  turn  up  in  1961.  Hog  marketings,  however,  are  likely  to  continue 
relatively  light,  at  least  until  the  latter  part  of  1961,  when  they  will  probably  exceed  year-earlier 
levels.  Milk  production  is  expected  to  rise  slightly  gain  and  the  uptrend  in  production  of  broilers 
probably  will  continue  in  1961. 

Stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  which  have  been  excessive  for  some  years,  are  expected  to 
increase  further  in  the  1960-61  marketing  year.  Stocks  of  cotton,  the  other  commodity  with  a 
surplus  problem,  have  declined  sharply  in  recent  years  —  from  14.5  million  bales  in  1956  to  7.6 
million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  this  crop  year.  Disappearance  in  1960-61  is  expected  to  be  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year,  so  that  the  starting  carryover  of  cotton  next  year  will  probably  show 
a  decline  to  about  7.0  million  bales. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1960  are  averaging  only  slightly  below  1959.  The  price  out- 
look for  1961  does  not  point  to  much  change  overall  from  current  levels.  However,  the  prospective 
increase  in  marketings  of  cattle  could  lead  to  some  further  decline  in  cattle  prices,  and  sustained 
or  larger  hog  marketings  later  in  the  year  could  possibly  lead  to  a  greater  than  seasonal  reduction 
in  prices  of  hogs  in  the  fall  months.  Under  present  law,  minimum  price  supports  for  1961  pro- 
duction of  important  commodities  will  be  about  the  same  as  support  levels  for  1960. 

Retail  food  prices  are  expected  to  average  close  to  those  of  1960,  based  on  food  supplies, 
demand  conditions,  and  marketing  margins  generally  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Total  output  of  goods  and  services  for  some  months  ahead  is  not  expected  to  vary  much  from 
current  levels.  Some  renewal  of  expansion  in  the  overall  economy  is  likely  in  1961  as  the  year 
progresses.  Any  weakness  that  may  develop  in  business  investment  and  inventory  demand  is  ex- 
pected to  be  largely  offset  by  a  prospective  increase  in  government  expenditures,  a  continued  though 
moderate  increase  in  consumer  buying,  and  possibly  some  increase  in  residential  construction 
in  1961. 

Consumer  incomes  through  the  3rd  quarter  of  1960  were  running  about  5  percent  above  a 
year  ago.  The  flow  of  income  to  consumers  in  the  coming  year  is  likely  to  continue  high  as  a  result 
of  relatively  well  maintained  employment,  the  compensatory  effects  of  unemployment  compensation, 
and  the  continued  uptrend  in  social  security  and  other  government  transfer  payments. 

With  food  supplies  and  demand  conditions  little  different  from  this  year,  overall  consumption 
of  food  per  capita  in  the  United  States  will  likely  be  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  1960.   Exports  of 


1/  Prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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major  farm  products  are  expected  to  continue  large  in  1960-61  and  may  well  equal  or  exceed  the 
record  volume  in  1959-60.  Favorable  factors  are:  Continued  high  economic  activity  abroad, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe;  large  gold  and  dollar  holdings  in  most  industrial  importing  countries; 
some  further  lowering  of  trade  barriers  against  U.S.  farm  products;  and  continuation  of  special 
government  export  programs  as  well  as  payments -in-kind  on  exports,  especially  wheat  and  cotton. 

Longer-range  projections — Projections  of  domestic  supplies  and  utilization  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  1965  have  been  based  on  the  following  general  assumptions:  (1)  Continuation 
of  about  the  same  economic  conditions  as  prevailed  in  the  last  half  of  the  1950's,  (2)  continuation  of 
major  farm  programs  now  in  operation,  (3)  adoption  by  farmers  of  known  improvements  in  tech- 
nology at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  recent  years,  and  (4)  average  weather  conditions. 

Though  factors  other  than  population,  such  as  income  and  composition  of  the  population, 
influence  the  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities,  expansion  of  the  domestic  market  for  farm 
products  will  depend  primarily  on  the  growth  of  population.  By  1965  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  1959,  the  total  domestic  use  of  agricultural  products 
is  projected  to  increase  10  to  15  percent. 

Increases  in  consumption  of  food  commodities  will  vary,  with  consumption  of  meat  animals, 
poultry,  fruits,  and  vegetables  probably  up  more  than  population,  but  with  cereals  and  potatoes  up 
only  slightly.  Feed  and  seed  use  of  crops  would  be  up  about  7  percent,  and  other  nonfood  use  of 
crops  up  about  30  percent. 

The  volume  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  by  1965  is  projected  at  about  20  percent  above  the 
1959  level.  This  is  based  on  expectations  that  world  population  and  foreign  per  capita  production 
and  consumption  will  be  such  that  deficits  in  food  and  fiber  outside  the  United  States  will  be  larger 
by  1965  than  at  the  present  time. 

Latin  America 

Agricultural  output  in  Latin  America  in  1960-61  is  expected  to  just  maintain  the  upward  trend 
of  the  past  few  years.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  however,  it  will  probably  decline  2  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  2/  Drought  delayed  plantings  in  the  southern  countries  and  made  replanting 
necessary  in  Mexico.  Wheat 
output  in  Argentina  may  be  down 
as  much  as  15  percent  and  corn 
in  Mexico  by  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent below  a  year  ago.  Sugar 
harvested  in  all  producing 
countries  with  the  exception  of 
Cuba  is  expected  to  rise,  whereas 
in  Cuba  the  outlook  is  for  a 
slightly  reduced  crop  next 
season. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports 
to  the  20  Latin  American  Re- 
publics in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  1960  reached  $495  million, 
an  increase  of  8  percent  from 
the  year  before.  Most  of  the 
increase  was  in  what  shipments 
to  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  Cuba 
continued  as  the  principal  Latin 
American  market  for  agri- 
cultural products.  With  the  ex- 
pectation of  considerably  reduced 
exports  to  Cuba,  total  agricultur- 
al exports  to  the  area  probably 
will  decline  sharply  in  1960-61. 


2/  Based  on  an  Index  of  production  for  the  20  Republics. 
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Production. — Agricultural  production  in  Latin  America  has  been  going  up  steadily  over  the 
past  several  years,  although  there  has  been  some  variation  as  between  countries.  The  rate  of 
population  growth  has  been  so  rapid,  however,  that  production  has  failed  to  keep  pace.  In  the 
coming  year,  total  production  is  likely  to  rise  slightly  above  that  for  1959-60  but  per  capita  output 
is  expected  to  decline. 

Argentine  crop  production  in  1960-61  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Drought 
conditions  delayed  plantings  and  reduced  the  area  in  flaxseed,  wheat,  and  other  early  grains,  and 
somewhat  lower  yields  are  forecast.  Later  improvements  in  conditions  indicate  a  possible  increase 
in  plantings  of  corn,  sunflowerseed,  and  other  late  crops.  Oilseed  output  may  be  down  slightly. 
Argentine  meat  production  may  improve,  with  other  livestock  production  estimated  near  the  1959-60 
level. 

Drought  also  affected  the  small  grain  crops  in  central  Chile  adversely  and  has  been  unfavorable 
to  livestock.  Uruguayan  production,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  signs  of  recovery  from  flood  and 
drought  of  the  past  2  years. 

Brazil's  total  agricultural  output  rose  in  1959-60  by  about  10  percent,  but  an  unusually  large 
coffee  crop  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  increase.  The  1960-61  output  of  coffee  will  be  down 
considerably,  whereas  supplies  of  most  other  food  and  fiber  crops  are  expected  to  be  higher  than 
in  1959-60.   Exceptions  are  cocoa  and  peanut  production,  which  may  be  smaller  in  1960-61. 

Peru's  agricultural  situation  for  1959-60  shows  but  little  total  improvement  from  the  previous 
year.    Although  there  were  significant  increases  in  the  production  of  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee, 

Table  4. — Latin  America:  Indices  of  agricultural  production, 

total  and  per  capita,  by  countries,  1958-59  and  1959-60  1/ 


1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100 


Country 

Total 

Per  capita 

1958/59 

1959-60  2/ 

1958/59 

1959/60  2/ 

111 

101 

101 

90 

98 

101 

92 

94 

126 

138 

113 

120 

Chile  

118 

122 

104 

105 

125 

133 

112 

117 

118 

121 

98 

95 

123 

123 

111 

109 

134 

134 

114 

109 

147 

154 

127 

129 

El  Salvador  

132 

129 

111 

105 

120 

129 

103 

108 

Haiti  

93 

108 

88 

101 

131 

127 

112 

105 

148 

143 

129 

120 

129 

111 

109 

91 

118 

119 

104 

103 

109 

109 

97 

95 

103 

106 

91 

91 

83 

73 

78 

68 

125 

133 

108 

111 

102 

93 

Trinidad  &  Tobago  3/  .  .  .  . 

108 

93 

Total   

121 

123 

107 

106 

1/  Revised.   2/  Preliminary.  3/  Not  included  in  total. 
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and  a  normal  output  of  several  other  crops,  a  severe  drought  reduced  yields  in  the  south  so  that 
production  of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  quinoa  was  down  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  outlook  for 
1960-61  is  good  for  most  crops,  although  there  may  be  some  decline  again  in  wheat  and  potato 
production.  Expanded  credit  facilities,  the  opening  of  new  irrigation  projects,  and  a  livestock 
program  are  expected  to  result  in  increased  production  and  bring  about  a  decline  in  import  needs. 

Crop  prospects  are  good  in  northern  South  America.  The  1959-60  agricultural  output  in 
Venezuela  showed  a  per  capita  increase,  with  record  production  of  some  products  and  at  least  small 
increases  for  nearly  everything  except  coffee,  cacao,  and  sisal.  Good  weather  was  responsible  for 
some  of  the  gain.  More  agricultural  credit  and  government  agricultural  programs  accounted  for 
the  rest.  The  outlook  for  1960-61  is  for  further  gains  in  most  sectors.  Colombia's  agricultural 
production  continued  upward  in  1959-60.  The  outlook  for  1961  is  for  further  gains,  including  record 
crops  of  coffee  and  cotton.  Slight  increases  are  forecast  for  1960-61  in  Ecuador's  grain  production; 
moderate  gains  are  expected  for  bananas  and  potatoes;  whereas  coffee  and  cacao  output  will  remain 
about  the  same.  Total  agricultural  output  in  Ecuador  in  1959-60  is  estimated  at  54  percent  above 
the  1952-54  average  and  per  capita  output  at  29  percent  above.  A  substantial  part  of  this  rapid  rise 
is  accounted  for  by  the  spectacular  increase  in  banana  production. 

A  severe  drought  in  Mexico  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  reduced  plantings  of  corn  and 
adversely  affected  production  of  unirrigated  crops.  The  adverse  effect  will  be  partially  offset, 
however,  by  increases  in  late  summer  and  fall  plantings  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  northwest 
and  northeast.  The  volume  of  water  stored  by  irrigation  dams  has  been  adequate  and  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  output  of  most  irrigated  crops,  such  as  cotton,  oilseeds,  and  tomatoes. 
Bad  weather  reduced  production  of  oranges  and  bananas,  the  two  most  important  fruits  in  the 
Mexican  diet.  Drought  resulted  also  in  a  small  supply  of  milk,  although  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  output  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils.  During  the  first  half  of  1960,  supplies  of 
corn  were  ample  as  a  result  of  the  record  corn  crop  harvested  in  the  fall  of  1959  and  the  large 
carryover  at  the  end  of  that  year.  The  trend  was  reversed  in  June,  however,  and  stocks  by  the 
end  of  1960  are  expected  to  amount  to  about  half  the  preceding  year's  carryover.  The  wheat  carryover 
at  the  end  of  the  1960  will  also  be  lower  than  in  recent  years,  partly  as  a  result  of  steadily  rising 
consumption.  Mexico's  production  of  sugar  in  1959-60  was  15  percent  larger  than  the  preceding 
season's  output  and  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  grinding 
season  were  the  highest  on  record,  and  in  spite  of  expanded  exports  to  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  reduction  in  Cuba's  quota  of  sugar  for  the  U.S.  market,  year-end  stocks  have  again  reached 
record  proportions.  A  further  increase  in  production  is  forecast  for  1960-61. 

there  is  every  indication  that  agricultural  output  in  1960-61  will  continue  its  upward  trend 
in  Central  America,  where  production  has  gone  up  steadily  since  the  war  years.  Coffee  crops  will 
probably  set  new  records  and  significant  increases  are  expected  in  sugar  production.  Sever  blow- 
downs   in   Panama   and  Costa  Rica  lowered  banana  output  in  these  countries  and  labor  and  other 
difficulties  are  adversely  affecting  the  banana  industry  of  Honduras. 

The  situation  in  Cuba  is  confused  by  current  political  uncertainties,  but  indications  point  to 
a  reduced  harvest  of  sugar  in  1960-61,  and  to  lower  supplies  of  basic  foodstuffs.  Rice  output  is 
down  and  feed  supplies  are  short.  Cuba's  policy  of  diversifying  its  source  of  supply  caused  it  to 
look  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  for  its  essential  rice  import  needs. 

Agricultural  production  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  1960-61  is  expected  to  be  down  from 
the  high  level  of  the  preceding  year.  The  present  unstable  economic  situation  probably  will  have 
adverse  effects  on  production  of  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco,  which  are  the  key  export  com- 
modities. Haiti's  1960-61  coffee  crop  is  expected  to  drop  sharply  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
nation  is  unlikely  to  deliver  more  than  half  of  its  export  quota  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. Production  of  sugar,  bananas,  citrus,  and  coffee  in  The  West  Indies  is  expected  to  continue 
rising,  as  is  output  of  rice  and  citrus  in  Surinam. 

Trade. — Latin  America's  exports  may  decline  somewhat  in  value  in  1960-61;  although  the 
quantity  is  expected  to  be  maintained.  The  principal  export  will  continue  to  be  coffee. 

Stocks  of  oil,  corn,  and  small  grains  other  than  wheat  in  Argentina  are  high,  and  total  agri- 
cultural exports  from  that  country  may  be  maintained  at  or  near  present  levels  in  spite  of  lower 
output.  Argentina  has  a  substantial  surplus  of  sugar.  It  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  and  has  not  been  eligible  to  participate  in  the  nonquota  imports  into  the  United 
States  resulting  from  reduction  in  Cuba's  sugar  quotas.  However,  at  the  November  meetings  of 
the  Council,  Argentina  applied  for  (and  was  granted)  membership  in  this  Agreement.  Latin  America 
will   continue  to   import  wheat   and  flour  into  the  northern  countries  and  into  Brazil,  as  well  as 
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significant  quantities  of  fats  and  oils,  some  cotton,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  products. 

Venezuela  will  continue  to  import  agricultural  products;  it  is  still  far  from  self-sufficient. 
Brazil's  food  imports  are  expected  to  decline,  except  for  wheat,  which  continues  to  be  the  major 
agricultural  deficit,  and  possibly  some  edible  oils. 

Cuba  has  always  been  the  first  market  in  Latin  America  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  Other 
consistently  important  markets  are  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  As  Cuba's 
economy  has  come  more  and  more  under  direct  government  control  and  operation,  the  tendency 
toward  diversification  of  Cuba's  source  of  supply  for  imports  has  intensified.  In  fiscal  1959-60 
U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  products  to  that  country  dropped  to  $125  million  from  $150  million  in 
1957-58.  Since  July  this  year  they  have  fallen  rapidly.  On  October  19  the  U.S.  Government  found 
it  necessary  to  take  action  to  ban  shipments  of  most  commodities  to  Cuba.  Exempt  from  the  ban 
are  unsubsidized  foodstuffs,  medicinals,  and  certain  medical  supplies.  Applications  for  license 
for  shipment  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  however,  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  This  broad  prohibition  will  sharply  reduce  agricultural  exports  to  Cuba  and  will 
no  doubt  result  in  lowered  value  of  exports  to  the  20  Republics  in  the  coming  year  since  Cuba  has 
in  the  past  taken  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-quarter  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  these  20  countries. 

Agricultural  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Latin  America  also  declined  in  fiscal  1960, 
largely  because  of  reduced  imports  from  Mexico  and  Colombia  that  reflect  lower  coffee  prices. 
Brazil  was  the  No.  1  supplier,  with  Cuba  second.  The  big  import  from  Cuba  was  sugar  and  molasses. 
By  Presidential  action  under  new  authority  added  to  the  Sugar  Act,  imoortations  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  were  terminated  in  mid-July  1960.  To  replace  Cuban  supplies,  addLional  importations  from 
other  producing  countries  were  authorized,  particularly  from  the  Philippines  and  Latin  American 
countries.   Policy  with  respect  to  the  coming  year  has  not  been  determined. 

Economic  Conditions. — The  loss  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings  in  Latin  America  over  the  past 
year  points  up  the  uncertain  economy  picture  in  many  of  the  countries.  For  the  20  countries  as  of 
June  30,  1960,  there  had  been  a  loss  of  $194  million  since  December  31,  1959,  and  a  decline  of 
$456  million  from  the  preceding  June  30.  Argentina,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
its  stabilization  program,  improved  its  external  position.  In  Brazil  and  Chile,  however,  inflationary 
pressures  are  still  strong.  Cuba  continued  to  lose  heavily  until  reserves  on  June  30  were  one-tenth 
the  usual  figure  over  the  past  decade.  Venezuela  has  experienced  a  sharp  decline  from  the  level 
of  2  years  ago.  Although  Mexico  shows  a  loss  of  $10  million  between  December  31,  1959,  and 
June  30  this  year,  its  position  is  still  good  and  economic  activity  remains  at  a  satisfactory  level. 

In  Cuba  the  government  has  nationalized  most  of  the  industry  and  agriculture  of  the  country, 
and  practically  all  economic  activity  and  trade  are  state  controlled  and  operated.  It  is  estimated 
that  supplies  of  most  raw  materials  are  short  and  that  industrial  inventories  are  at  an  alltime 
low  point.  As  the  country  goes  into  the  sugar-grinding  season  (roughly  December  through  July) 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  shortages  can  be  met  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  throughout  the  Hemisphere,  there  are  encouraging  signs  that  the  countries 
are  putting  into  operation  many  development  plans  and  projects  aimed  at  strengthening  the  economy 
and  utilizing  basic  resources  more  fully.  The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  began  operations 
in  October,  and  other  sources  of  credit  and  technical  aid  are  being  tapped  to  help  Latin  America 
develop.  Operation  Pan  America,  a  recently  initiated  inter-American  plan  to  raise  living  standards 
in  Latin  America,  has  reached  a  point  where  action  programs  should  start  during  the  coming  year 
with  U.S.  assistance. 

Long-range  Outlook.  —  Latin  America  is  in  the  middle  of  a  rapid  population  expansion  with  an 
annual  rate  of  growth  of  almost  3  percent.  Certain  countries  are  growing  at  an  even  faster  rate. 
Agricultural  output  is  not  now  keeping  up  with  this  growth.  Despite  increased  incentives  and  intensive 
agricultural  programs  in  many  of  the  countries,  output  probably  will  lag  even  farther  behind 
population  over  the  next  several  years.  There  is  a  wide  difference  as  between  countries,  however, 
with  production  in  the  southern  countries  by  and  large  falling  behind  the  population  growth  rate 
and  that  in  the  northern  nations  expanding  at  a  faster  rate.  Imports  of  agricultural  products  into 
the  area  must  increase  over  the  next  10  to  15  years  to  even  maintain  consumption  at  present  per 
capita  levels.  The  principal  import  need  will  continue  to  be  wheat  and  flour.  In  addition,  the  area 
is  expected  to  be  a  net  importer  of  some  rice  and  fats  and  oils. 

On  the   export  side,   Latin  America  is  expected  to  continue  as  an  exporter  of  coffee,  cacao, 
sugar,  bananas,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  tobacco. 

In  common  with  other  underdeveloped  areas,  Latin  America  is  undergoing  a  period  of  rapid 
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Table  5. — Latin  America:  Relative  importance 
of  countries  in  agricultural  production  and 
population,  1957/58  -  1959/60 


Country 

Agricultural 
production 

Population 

Percent 

Percent 

21.8 

10.7 

0.5 

1.8 

34.2 

33.2 

2.8 

3.9 

6.2 

7.2 

0.6 

0.6 

7.5 

3.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1/1 

2.2 

A  H 
0.  I 

1.3 

0.9 

1.9 

A  Q 

U.o 

1  o 
1.0 

A  £ 

1  A 
1.0 

12.4 

17.2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

0.9 

3.4 

5.4 

2.4 

1.4 

1.3 

3.4 

Total  Latin  America 

100.0 

100.0 

social  change.  The  resulting  dislocations  could  mean  an  initial  decline  in  productive  output.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pace  of  industrial  development  is  being  simulated  by  new  internal  arrangements 
as  well  as  by  assistance  from  outside  the  area.  The  Central  American  Free  Trade  Area  should 
move  ahead  during  the  coming  years.  The  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  -  with  seven  signatories, 
six  from  South  America,  plus  Mexico  —  has  been  established  and  will  be  implemented  in  the  near 
future.  These  developments  could  lead  to  growth  and  specialization  of  industry  and  a  wider  inter- 
change of  goods  among  the  countries  of  the  Hemisphere. 

Western  Europe 

Agricultural  production  in  Western  Europe  in  1960-61  is  expected  to  show  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  previous  record  level  reached  last  year.  The  net  agricultural  production  index 
is  forecast  at  115  (1952-53  to  195^-55  =  100)  which  compares  with  112  for  the  year  1959-60.  3/ 
As  often  before,  conditions  in  Mediterranean  countries  differ  from  those  in  northwestern  and  central 
Europe.  Thus  Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece  are  expected  to  register  substantial  declines  in  production 
during  the  current  year,  due  especially  to  reduced  wheat  production.  For  Western  Europe  as 
a  whole,  increased  production  this  year  is  expected  to  outweigh  the  population  increase  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  index  for  average  per  capita  production  will  rise  from  107  to  109  (1952-53  to  1954-55 
100). 

Abundant  rainfall  in  1960  was  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  grain  crop  and  in  some  countries 

3/Countries  in  the  index  include  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  West  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  United  Kingdom. 
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to  the  quantity  also,  but  resulted  in  large  supplies  of  forage  crops  to  the  benefit  of  the  important 
livestock  industry.  Sugar  beet,  potato,  and  vegetable  output  also  benefited  and  output  is  heavy. 
An  exceptionally  big  fruit  crop  contributes  to  the  forecast  production  increase.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations last  fall  the  1959  drought  in  Europe  north  of  the  Alps  did  not  seriously  affect  overall 
production;  the  net  agricultural  production  index  went  up  from  110  tin  1958-59  to  112  in  1959-60. 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Western  Europe  are  at  high  levels. 

Production. — In  the  spring  of  1960,  precipitation  for  a  while  was  below  normal  in  northwestern 
Europe,  on  top  of  last  year's  drought,  and  there  was  general  concern  about  inadequate  subsoil 
moisture.  But  the  threat  of  renewed  drought  gave  way  in  the  early  summer  to  a  threat  of  too  much 
rain.  However,  sufficiently  long  spells  of  favorable  weather  occurred  to  get  in  the  harvests,  if  not 
always  in  good  condition.  Pastures  were  rich  and  yields  of  most  crops  high. 

Wheat  is  the  one  crop  that  suffered  serious  reduction  due  to  weather  conditions  in  1960.  In 
northwestern  Europe  the  crop  was  large,  but  the  quality  poor,  so  that  a  substantial  part  will  have 
to  be  used  for  feed.  In  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  the  wheat  crop  was  reduced  by  a  combined  total 
of  over  3  million  tons,  and  in  France,  too,  an  unusually  larger  share  is  suitable  only  for  feed. 
All  in  all,  Western  Europe  will  need  substantially  increased  imports  of  wheat  for  milling  purposes 
in  1960-61. 

The  feed  grain  harvest  was  a  record  one.  The  acreage  under  barley  is  steadily  expanding 
and  combined  with  high  yields  in  1960  to  give  record  production.  The  trend  toward  greater  barley 
production  is  widespread,  but  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  account  for  most  of  the  increase  that 
has  taken  place  since  the  early  1950's.  The  acreage  of  oats,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  its  decline. 
Due  to  high  yields  this  year's  oat  production  was  well  maintained,  however.  Corn  production, 
until  recently  a  major  crop  only  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  has  now  gained  that  status  in 
France.  This  season,  France  is  expected  to  export  substantial  quantities  of  corn  for  the  first 
time — perhaps  some  750,000  tons — along  with  still  larger  quantities  of  barley. 

The  large  output  of  feed  grains  will  be  further  increased  by  the  availability  of  low-quality 
wheat  for  feed.  Import  needs  will  therefore  be  reduced,  the  more  so  since  good  forage  supplies,  in 
contrast  with  conditions  in  the  previous  year,  lessen  the  farmer's  need  for  purchased  feeds  in 
many  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constantly  growing  livestock  industry  of  course  requires 
increased  total  feed  supplies. 
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Table  6. — Western  Europe:  Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 
by  countries,  prewar  and  1858-59  to  1960-61  1/ 


1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100 


Country 

Total 

Per  capita 

Prewar 

1958-59 

1959-60  2/ 

1960-61  3/ 

Prewar 

1958-59 

1959-60  2/ 

1960-61  3/ 

94 

119 

114 

123 

97 

118 

112 

121 

74 

113 

104 

114 

78 

110 

100 

109 

Denmark  .... 

77 

112 
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108 

106 

113 

81 

104 

109 

111 

105 

99 
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103 

83 

108 

115 

120 

88 

103 

111 

115 

West  Germany  .  . 

84 

111 

110 
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101 

108 

85 

122 
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103 

116 

121 

113 

91 

94 

99 
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90 

97 

103 

110 

Italy  ...... 

80 
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90 
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114 

111 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

7*} 
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91 
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81 
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95 
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79 
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94 
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99 

99 

93 
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108 
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110 
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80 

92 

91 

91 

92 

89 

88 

87 

Switzerland   .  .  . 

87 

106 

102 

108 

102 

100 

95 

99 

United  Kingdom  . 

63 

105 

111 

113 

68 

103 

108 

109 

Total 

Western  Europe 

81 

110 

112 

115 

92 

106 

107 

109 

1/  Excluding  food  produced  from  imported  feed.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Forecast. 


Roots  and  tubers  did  well  in  1960.  The  sugar  beet  crop  is  heavy,  except  in  Italy  where  acreage 
was  reduced  sharply.  Even  though  the  rainfall  has  resulted  in  beets  of  lower  sugar  content  than 
in  1959,  the  crop  is  so  large  that  sugar  production  is  expected  to  be  of  record  proportions.  The 
potato  crop  is  good,  but  there  is  concern  about  the  keeping  quality  in  some  areas. 

Data  concerning  vegetable  production  are  incomplete,  but  point  to  large  production.  The 
total  fruit  crop  may  be  up  by  close  to  20  percent  over  the  1959  crop  due  to  a  large  output  of  deciduous 
fruit.  The  German  crop  especially  is  estimated  high,  perhaps  twice  as  large  as  in  1959.  Early 
estimates  indicate  that  the  Spanish  and  Italian  citrus  fruit  crops  will  probably  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Since  this  is  an  off-year  in  the  production  cycle,  this  year's  olive  oil  crop  is  expected  to  be 
lower  than  last  year,  though  relatively  high  for  an  off-year.  Oilseed  production  is  also  expected 
to  be  somewhat  reduced  mainly  because  of  a  smaller  rapeseed  crop  in  Sweden,  where  conditions 
were  unfavorable  at  planting  time  last  fall. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  crop  situation  in  1959  and  1960  is  perhaps  that 
pertaining  to  pastures.  Last  year  the  grasslands  were  reported  brown  and  parched  over  a  large 
part  of  northwestern  Europe  in  the  summer  and  fall,  necessitating  unusually  extensive  supplementary 
feeding.  This  year's  pastures  have  provided  exceptionally  large  quantities  of  feed  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall.  The  quality  and  perhaps  the  quantity  of  the  hay  crops  have  suffered  from  the  rains, 
but  no  extensive  damage  has  been  reported. 

Cotton  production  is  up  sharply  in  both  Spain  and  Greece,  the  only  significant  cotton  producers. 
This  year's  Spanish  crop  corresponds  to  nearly  three-fifths  of  consumption  requirements. 

Tobacco  production  is  lower  in  1960  than  the  year  before.  There  was  heavy  damage  due  to 
blue  mold  in  several  countries,  notably  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Livestock  production  is  expected  to  be  about  2  percent  higher  in  1960-61  than  in  1959-60. 
Milk  production  is  currently  running  considerably  above  last  year — a  reflection  of  the  feed  situation. 
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Denmark  is  an  exception.  Here  export  prices  for  dairy  products  are  quickly  reflected  in  the  pro- 
ducer price  for  milk,  so  that  last  year's  high  butter  prices  encouraged  heavy  use  of  imported  feed 
and  high  milk  yields.  Conversely,  this  year's  dairy  product  prices  tend  to  stabilize  production. 
Increased  production  of  meats  is  also  anticipated,  and  poultry  meat  continues  its  rapid  upward 
trend  in  several  countries.  While  egg  production  will  be  up  in  some  countries,  especially  Germany, 
declines  are  expected  in  others,  and  no  great  overall  increase  is  forecast. 

Economic  Conditions. — The  economy  of  Western  Europe  enjoyed  boom  conditions  in  1959-60 
and  the  outlook  continues  to  be  favorable.  Production,  trade,  and  employment  as  well  as  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  were  at  peak  levels  in  the  summer  of  1960.  Output  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  first  half  of  1960  was  more  than  10  percent  higher  than  the  year  before,  foreign  trade  was 
up  by  between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth.  There  was  notable  slackening  in  the  rate  of  expansion 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  however.  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  decline  in  exports  is 
causing  serious  concern.  Nevertheless,  expansion  of  the  economy  is  the  prevailing  feature  every- 
where, though  varying  in  degree  as  between  countries.  Shortage  of  labor  and  plant  capacity  in 
most  countries  outside  the  Mediterranean  area  may  act  as  a  deterrent  to  continued  rapid  expansion. 

Reserves  of  gold  and  dollars  increased  by  nearly  9  percent  betwee  June  30,  1959,  and  June  30, 
1960.  Germany  accounted  for  well  over  half  of  the  increase  owing  to  the  continuing  large  trade 
surpluses  and  heavy  capital  inflow.  Short-term  capital  inflow  accounts  for  a  large  increase  in 
reserves  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  trade  deficit  grew  because  of  heavy  imports.  Fiscal 
and  financial  reforms  are  credited  with  the  recovery  of  reserves  in  France.  Similarly,  the  Spanish 
economic  stabilization  program  of  1959  brought  remarkable  improvement  in  that  country  by  stopping 
inflationary  pressure  and  redressing  the  external  payment  situation. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  economic  developments  the  pressure  on  European  governments  to 
abandon  remaining  quantitative  trade  restrictions,  many  of  which  are  discriminatory,  has  intensified. 
The  year  has  brought  some  progress  in  this  respect,  but  less  in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector.  The  restrictions  still  in  effect  on  farm  products  are,  on  the  whole,  firmly  en- 
trenched protective  measures,  though  they  may  have  had  their  origin  in  balance  of  payments  re- 
strictions. Many  are  also  still  used  to  implement  bilateral  trade  agreements. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken  toward  economic  integration  among  groups  of  countries  in 
Western  Europe  as  envisaged  in  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  and  the  less  far-reaching 
European  Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA).  Now  in  its  third  year,  the  EEC  appears  as  a  strong 
entity,  but  has  not  yet  produced  an  agreed  proposal  for  a  common  agricultural  policy.  The  pre- 
liminary proposal  has  given  rise  to  misgivings  on  the  part  of  third  countries,  which  fear  further 
consolidation  of  agricultural  protectionism  in  the  area,  with  greater  reliance  on  intra-area  trade, 
to  the  possible  detriment  of  other  suppliers. 

Ratification  of  the  EFTA  treaty  took  place  in  May  1960  and  the  first  tariff  reductions  among 
the  seven  member  countries  were  made  on  July  1,  1960.  Basically,  agricultural  products  are  not 
included  in  the  EFTA  provisions,  but  a  series  of  agricultural  agreements  were  concluded  between 
Denmark,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Austria  and  Switzerland,  respectively, 
on  the  other.  The  agreements  provide  preferential  arrangement  for  certain  Danish  agricultural 
export  products  moving  to  these  countries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  Kingdom  is  searching  for  ways  and  means  by  which  it  and  pre- 
sumably other  EFTA  countries  may  work  out  a  preferential  trade  arrangement  with  EEC  without 
jeopardy  to  Commonwealth  relations. 

EEC  and  EFTA  are  areas  of  major  importance  in  world  trade.  In  1959  the  seven  EFTA 
countries  accounted  for  19.2  percent  of  world  import  trade  or  a  total  of  $20  billion.  This  compared 
with  23.2  percent  for  EEC.  Their  agricultural  imports  came  to  $7.3  billion  as  compared  with 
$8.1  billion  for  EEC.  Since  the  population  of  EFTA  is  not  much  more  than  half  that  of  EEC,  imports 
on  a  per  capita  basis  are  much  larger  in  the  former  area.  This  is  true  of  agricultural  imports 
from  the  United  States  also.  Average  per  capita  imports  of  U.S.  farm  products  in  the  EFTA  countries 
came  to  $8.5  in  1959,  in  EEC  to  $5.5.  Clearly  the  policies  of  these  areas  affect  the  level  and 
direction  of  the  trade  of  the  member  countries  and  are  therefore  a  matter  of  importance  to  U.S. 
agriculture. 

Trade. — Exports  of  U.S.  farm  products  to  Western  Europe  increased  by  an  impressive  26 
percent,  or  from  $1.5  billion  in  1958-59  to  $1.9  billion  in  1959-60.  The  increase  was  due  primarily 
to  cotton  shipments,  which  increased  by  over  $200  million  from  the  low  levels  of  1958-59  when 
high  U.S.  prices  hampered  exports.  Competitive  prices  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1959.  Fats 
and  oils,  including  oilseeds,  increased  $85  million  and  fruits  and  vegetables  $35  million,  whereas 
grains  and  tobacco  declined. 
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Table  7. — U.S.  share  in  Western  Europe's  imports  of  agricultural  products, 

by  value,  1955-59  1/ 


Year 

Principal  products  imported  from 

the  United  States 

Total 
all  agri- 
cultural 
products 

Grains 
and 
prepara- 
tions 

Cotton 

and 
linters 

Tobacco, 
unmfg. 

Fats, 
oils, 
oil- 
seeds  2/ 

Fruit 
and 
nuts 

Livestock 
products 

for 
food  3/ 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1955  .... 

27.1 

27.2 

47.0 

18.6 

6.3 

2.0 

17.4 

10.9 

1956  .... 

32.7 

27.8 

45.3 

19.7 

10.4 

2.3 

19.4 

12.5 

1957  .... 

29.5 

51.6 

47.1 

22.1 

8.4 

1.6 

21.6 

13.1 

1958  .... 

26.2 

41.0 

47.3 

17.2 

7.8 

1.7 

17.6 

11.2 

1959  .... 

32.6 

20.5 

44.4 

21.1 

5.7 

2.4 

16.7 

11.1 

1/  Excluding  Spain  and  Finland,  which  are  not  included  in  the  source.  2/  Excluding  butter. 
3/  Including  butter  and  live  animals  for  food. 

Compiled  from  data  published  by  the   Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 


Table  8. — Western  Europe's  total  agricultural  imports  and  percentage 
distribution,  by  source,  1955-59  1/ 


Year 

Total 

United 
States 

Canada 

Latin 
America 

Western 
Europe 

Eastern 
Europe 

British 
Com- 
mon 
wealth 

3/ 

Non-British 
associated 
overseas 
countries  & 
territories 

Other 
countries 

Bil.dol. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1955  .  .  .  . 

14.6 

10.9 

3.8 

11.6 

24.4 

2.3 

30.6 

7.1 

9.3 

1956  .  .  .  . 

15.7 

12.5 

4.2 

12.6 

24.2 

2.8 

27.3 

9.0 

7.4 

1957  .  .  .  . 

16.5 

13.1 

3.7 

12.7 

24.5 

2.7 

27.5 

7.7 

8.1 

1958  .  .  .  . 

15.2 

11.2 

4.0 

12.5 

26.1 

3.2 

25.8 

8.8 

8.4 

1959  .  .  .  . 

15.8 

11.1 

3.7 

12.4 

26.8 

3.9 

25.7 

7.2 

9.2 

1/  Excluding  Spain  and  Finland,  which  are  not  included  in  the  source.  2/  Indues  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  satellites,  and  Yugoslavia.  3/  Excluding  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

Compiled  from  data  published  by  the   Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 


Western  Europe  can  be  expected  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  agricultural  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1960-61,  though  perhaps  not  entirely  up  to  the  level  of  the  past  year.  Wheat  imports 
will  be  large,  but  feed  imports  more  than  correspondingly  smaller.  No  great  change  is  anticipated 
for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fats  and  oils.  In  view  of  Europe's  large  fruit  crop,  an  overall  increase  in 
fruit  imports  is  not  to  be  expected. 

In  1959  the  United  States  supplied  11.1  percent  of  Western  Europe's  total  agricultural  imports, 
which  in  that  year  totaled  $15.8  billion.  This  share  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  year 
before.  The  United  States  supplied  nearly  one-third  of  Western  Europe's  grain  imports,  nearly 
45  percent  of  the  tobacco,  and  over  20  percent  of  the  cotton  and  fats  and  oils.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  that  share  of  Europe's  farm  imports  which  comes  from  British  Common- 
wealth countries  and  an  increase  in  the  share  which  West  European  countries  take  from  each  other. 

Long-range  Outlook. — Western  Europe  is  the  great  commercial  outlet  for  exportable  surpluses 
of  most  farm  products  from  other  regions  of  the  world.  This  highly  industrialized  area  takes  well 
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over  40  percent  of  all  U.S.  farm  exports.  For  the  future  of  U.S.  exports  the  long-range  outlook 
in  the  European  market  is  therefore  of  decisive  importance. 

Technologically  well  advanced,  farming  in  Western  Europe  can  be  expected  to  increase  its 
output  faster  than  the  population  increases.  The  per  capita  production  index  for  1970  has  been 
conservatively  projected  at  113  (1952-53  to  1954-55  =  100).  If,  the  common  agricultural  policies 
now  under  consideration  in  the  European  Economic  Community  are  implemented,  output  in  the 
six  member  countries  may  show  a  more  rapid  advance  than  projected.  These  six  countries,  with 
56  percent  of  Western  Europe's  population,  account  for  60  percent  of  the  toti  agricultural  pro- 
duction. France  especially,  the  largest  agricultural  producer  in  Western  Europe,  with  over  20 
percent  of  the  production,  is  credited  with  considerable  potential  for  expanding  production.  The 
final  decision  concerning  farm  prices  in  the  Community  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  possible 
expansion  of  French  farm  production. 

On  the  demand  side  the  factors  for  expansion  are  also  strong.  The  annual  population  increase 
currently  amounts  to  0.8  percent,  or  about  2.4  million.  Only  in  certain  depressed  areas  is  an 
increase  in  average  per  capita  calorie  consumption  to  be  expected.  However,  with  the  anticipated 
growth  in  the  economy  and  the  average  income  level,  some  shifts  to  higher  quality,  more  highly 
processed  foods  is  to  be  expected,  especially  livestock  products.  For  this,  growing  feed  supplies 
will  be  needed,  probably  beyond  the  capacity  for  expanded  production  in  the  region  itself.  For 
fats  and  oils,  Western  Europe  may  also  need  growing  imports,  and  the  same  is  expected  for  cotton. 

Preliminary  projections  for  1970  point  to  a  decline  in  Western  Europe's  annual  import  needs 
for  wheat  on  the  order  of  2  million  to  2.5  million  tons,  when  compared  with  average  for  the  years 
1956-57  to  1958-59.  Feed  grain  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  may  possibly  increase  by  some  6  million 
tons.  For  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  (in  terms  of  oil)  the  projected  increase  is  about  800,000  tons. 
Projections  for  cotton  indicate  a  possible  increase  of  1.6  million  tons,  the  comparison  having 
reference  to  average  imports  in  1958-59  and  1959-60,  a  low  and  a  high  year.  Despite  the  anticipated 
growth  of  the  livestock  industry  in  Western  Europe,  the  area  is  likely  to  continue  to  need  sub- 
stantial meat  imports. 


Table  9. — Western  Europe:  Relative  importance  of 
countries  in  agricultural  production  and  population, 
average  1957/58  -  1959/60 


Country 

Agricultural 
production 

Population 

Percent 

Percent 

2.4 

2.3 

2.8 

3.0 

4.2 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

21.4 

15.0 

15.8 

17.9 

3.1 

2.9 

1.9 

1.0 

Italy  

15.9 

16.2 

4.4 

3.7 

.9 

1.2 

2.1 

2.8 

8.7 

9.6 

2.9 

2.5 

1.5 

1.7 

10.6 

17.2 

100.0 

100.0 
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Eastern  Europe  4/ 

Agricultural  production  in  Eastern  Europe  for  the  1960-61  consumption  year  is  estimated  at 
the  same  level  as  that  for  1959-60,  which  was  higher  than  estimated  at  this  time  last  year.  In  the 
southern  countries,  output  will  not  equal  the  record  1959-60  level  but  this  decrease  will  be  offset 
by  an  increase  in  the  three  northern  countries.  Per  capita  output  in  the  Danubian  countries  will  be 
above  that  of  prewar  for  the  second  consecutive  year.  For  the  area  as  a  whole  the  prewar  per  capita 
level  has  not  been  reached. 

Production. — Grain  production  of  1960  is  not  expected  to  equal  the  excellent  output  of  1959 
in  spite  of  continued  increases  in  areas  sown  to  high  quality  seed — especially  in  the  south — and  con- 
stant stress  on  improved  technology.  The  lower  output  was  caused  mainly  by  weather  conditions — 
fall  and  winter  drought  in  the  north,  as  well  as  spotty  summer  droughts  and  heavy  rains  during  the 
harvest  season  in  many  areas.  While  grain  production  in  the  Danubian  countries  will  fall  short  of 
the  alltime  record  of  1959,  it  probably  will  be  almost  equal  to  the  good  ouput  of  1957.  In  the  northern 
countries,  grain  production  was  down  but  larger  crops  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  are  indicated. 
In  the  southern  countries,  potato  production  is  down;  sugar  beet  production  will  about  equal  that  of 
1959,  but  a  higher  sugar  content  is  expected.  Livestock  numbers,  including  poultry,  have  increased 
in  the  north  and  south  and  the  output  of  livestock  products  continues  to  expand. 

Policy. — Throughout  the  area,  socialization  of  agriculture  and  increased  production  (especially 
in  livestock  which  has  lagged  behind  increasing  demand)  continue  to  be  emphasized.  To  help  attain 
the  latter  objective,  plans  call  for  expansion  of  the  fodder  base,  largely  through  increased  corn 
silage  production.  The  Czech  Government,  in  a  move  to  stimulate  farm  output,  introduced  a  new 
price  and  procurement  system.  Socialization  continued  throughout  the  area.  The  drives  toward 
complete  collectivization  were  especially  intensive  in  Hungary  and  East  Germany.  Collectivized 
farming  now  predominates  in  all  the  countries  except  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  where  a  more  moderate 
course  is  being  followed  toward  socialization.  Yugoslavia  continues  to  encourage  the  system  of 
contracts  between  the  independent  farmers  and  the  General  Agricultural  Cooperatives  as  a  means 
of  attaining  this  goal.  In  Poland  the  agricultural  circles  continue  to  be  stressed  as  the  most  applic- 
able means  toward  this  end. 

Food  Consumption. — Average  daily  per  capita  consumption  throughout  Eastern  Europe  on  a 
calorie  basis  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  prewar  days.  The  basic  diet,  however,  is  still  rye,  wheat, 
and  potatoes  in  the  north  and  wheat  and  corn  in  the  south.  The  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the 
standard  of  living  throughout  the  area  has  been  attended  by  increasing  consumption  of  better  quality 
foods,  such  as  meats,  fats,  and  sugar.  Per  capita  consumption  of  these  foods,  especially  in  the 
southern  countries,  is  considerably  below  the  average  for  Western  Europe.  With  the  emphasis  on 
increased  livestock  production,  the  trend  toward  higher  consumption  of  better  quality  foods  should 
continue. 

Trade. — Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria  should  be  net  exporters  of  grain,  particularly 
corn,  in  1960-61,  while  in  Hungary  imports  of  wheat  are  likely  to  exceed  exports  of  corn.  Since 
the  production  of  both  bread  and  feed  grains  in  the  northern  countries  (net  importers  of  grain) 
declined  in  1960,  larger  imports  can  be  expected.  With  its  increase  in  livestock  production,  Eastern 
Europe  as  a  whole  will  continue  to  be  a  net  exporter  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  are  the  only  East  European  countries  that  import  substantial  quantities  of  U.S. 
agricultural  products. 

Soviet  Union 

Estimates  of  agricultural  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  1960  show  a  slight  gain  over 
1959  output.  An  increase  in  the  output  of  livestock  commodities  is  expected  to  offset  the  drop  in 
crop  production.  The  increase  in  net  farm  output  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  population  increase, 
but  total  farm  output  is  calculated  as  sufficient  to  cover  consumption  and  export  requirements. 
Weather,  the  major  factor  limiting  the  1960  bread  grain  and  cotton  production,  combined  with 
organizational  difficulties  in  harvesting  operations,  resulted  in  the  second  year  of  the  current  Seven 
Year  Plan  (1959-65)  being  as  disappointing  for  the  Soviets  as  the  first. 

Crop  Acreage. — The  Soviets  increased  their  1960  total  area  under  crops  by  more  than  16 
million  acres  over  the  previous  year,  reaching  a  reported  501  million  acres.  This  is  the  first 
significant  increase  in  total  crop  area  since  1956,  the  peak  expansion  year  of  the  "New  Lands" 

4/Bulgaria,  Czechoslavakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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program. 

Of  the  increased  acreage,  14  million  acres  were  sown  to  spring  crops.  This  does  not  include 
almost  20  million  acres  of  winterkilled  crops  resown  to  spring  crops.  The  Ukraine,  the  major 
source  of  winter  wheat,  was  hard  hit  by  winterkill,  and  dust  storms  resulted  in  an  estimated  12.4 
million  acres  being  reseeded  in  the  spring.  Early  spring  dust  storms  in  the  North  Caucasus  area 
also  took  a  heavy  toll  of  winter  crops.  These  adverse  conditions  contributed  to  the  smallest  bread 
grain  acreage  in  the  USSR  since  1955. 

The  area  sown  to  feed  grains,  which  includes  a  record  74  million  acres  of  corn  harvested  for 
all  purposes,  is  the  largest  since  1956.  Barley  and  oat  acreage  shows  little  change,  but  the  Soviets 
reported  increased  acreages  of  millet,  buckwheat,  and  other  grains. 

According  to  Soviet  reports  of  plan  fulfillment,  the  areas  sown  to  sugar  beets,  sunflowers, 
cotton,  flax,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  were  all  above  the  areas  sown  in  1959. 

Crop  Production. — Increases  in  the  output  of  feed  grains,  sugar  beets,  sunflowers,  and  flax 
are  not  expected  to  offset  the  drops  in  production  of  bread  grains  and  cotton;  consequently,  total 
crop  production  during  1960  in  the  USSR  is  expected  to  fall  short  of  the  1959  level. 

Early  in  the  1960  crop  season,  unfavorable  weather  as  in  1959  once  again  threatened  Soviet 
crop  output.  A  protracted,  unsettled  spring  delayed  seeding,  and  as  a  result  crop  development 
lagged  throughout  the  season.  Dust  storms  aggravated  the  situation  in  the  southern  Ukraine  and 
North  Caucasus;  and  in  the  cotton-growing  regions  of  South  Central  Asia,  cold  weather,  hail,  and 
flooding  rivers  hampered  cotton  seeding.  But  weather  improved  later  in  the  spring  and  sowing 
plans  were  exceeded,  even  in  the  "New  Lands"  of  northern  Kazakhstan  and  neighboring  Siberia. 
The  delayed  plantings  and  unsettled  weather  caused  crops  to  mature  unevenly,  and  winds  and  heavy 
rains  in  the  "New  Lands"  later  in  the  season  caused  lodging  which  hampered  harvesting  and  re- 
sulted in  heavy  waste  and  loss. 

Weather  was  the  major  factor  in  a  1960  grain  harvest  that  was  no  larger  than  last  year's 
production,  or  about  one-fifth  below  the  1958  peak.  A  near-record  corn  crop  should  compensate 
for  the  drop  in  wheat  production,  but  wheat  and  total  bread  grain  production  is  expected  to  be  about 
10  percent  below  1959  and  the  smallest  since  1955.  Feed  grain  is  up  an  estimated  20  percent  over 
1959,  but  is  not  likely  to  exceed  the  bumper  crops  of  1956  and  1958.  Corn  ensilage  and  green  feed 
and  forage  crops  generally  should  be  considerably  above  the  1959  production. 

Sugar  beet  production  is  estimated  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  record  1958  harvest  of 
over   54   million  tons,   but  reported  harvesting  difficulties  could  lower  this  estimate  somewhat. 

Production  of  sunflower  seed  and  flax  fiber  is  expected  to  be  above  the  poor  crops  of  1959, 
but  not  as  large  as  the  bumper  crop  produced  in  1958.  Fruit  and  vegetable  production  levels  are 
still  undertain  and  potatoes  suffered  from  frost  damage,  but  total  output  should  be  slightly  higher 
than  last  year.  Weather  was  more  favorable  for  soybeans,  hemp  and  tobacco,  and  production  is 
expected  to  exceed  that  of  1959. 

Livestock  Production. — The  Soviet  farm  economy  continued  to  increase  the  output  of  live- 
stock commodities  during  1960.  Substantial  gains  are  expected  in  the  production  of  meat  and  eggs, 
moderate  gains  for  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  with  only  a  slight  increase  for  wool. 

Livestock  numbers  on  collective  and  state  farms  continued  their  upward  trend  during  the 
first  half  of  1960;  and  according  to  midyear  reports,  meat  production  on  these  farms  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1960  was  almost  one-fifth  greater  than  during  the  first  half  of  1959.  The  reported 
midyear  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  on  collective  and  state  farms  were  significantly 
higher  than  the  year  before,  but  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  sheep  numbers. 

In  spite  of  a  near-record  1960  feed  grain  production,  1959  shortages  affected  feed  supplies 
available  during  the  winter  of  1959-60  and  some  distress  slaughterings  and  a  slight  drop  in  milk 
production  resulted.  Although  gains  in  milk  production  were  reported  by  farms  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  apparently  did  not  compensate  for  the  lagging  production  in  the  Ukraine 
and  other  areas  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  country.  Improvement  in  forage  supplies  during 
the  late  1960  crop  season  and  the  good  corn  harvest  should  be  adequate  to  support  a  moderate 
increase  in  milk  production  over  1959  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Procurement  and  Trade. — Grain  procurement  is  expected  to  equal  that  of  1959,  but  to  include 
more  corn  and  less  bread  grains.  Cotton  procurements  have  lagged  throughout  the  harvest  season 
and  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  record  cotton  procurement  of  1959.  Procurements  of  sugar 
beets,  sunflowers,  and  fiber-flax  are  up  this  year  from  1959  and,  in  the  livestock  sector,  state 
procurements  of  meat  and  eggs  are  expected  to  continue  the  upward  trend  established  during  the 
first  half  of  1960.  Milk  procurements  have  lagged  this  year  with  many  farms  failing  to  meet  pledges, 
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and  total  milk  procurement  may  not  be  much  higher  than  last  year. 

In  foreign  trade,  the  Soviets  may  have  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  sharp  export  increase 
achieved  last  year,  especially  for  wheat,  the  major  agricultural  export  commodity.  The  bulk  of 
the  wheat  exports,  reported  as  over  6  million  tons  last  year,  moved  to  other  Bloc  countries.  While 
Soviet  grain  officials  recently  announced  a  policy  of  increasing  wheat  exports  to  Western  markets, 
it  is  doubtful  that  in  1960  they  will  be  able  to  exceed  the  1959  total  of  1.7  million  tons  without  a 
calculated  decrease  of  wheat  stocks.  Imports  of  fats  and  oils,  livestock  and  meat,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  tobacco  will  probably  not  vary  greatly  from  last  year's  levels. 

Agricultural  policy. — During  1960,  the  Soviets  evidenced  no  deviation  from  the  formerly 
stated  domestic  policy  of  increasing  crops  and  livestock  products  during  the  Plan  period.  Abroad, 
the  Soviets  continued  to  emphasize  that  a  socialist  agricultural  economy  is  superior  to  a  capitalist 
agricultural  system,  and  Soviet  aid  officials  continued  a  policy  of  promoting  the  development  of 
state-controlled  agriculture,  especially  in  emerging  and  noncommitted  areas  of  the  world. 

In  implementing  the  crops  policy,  Soviet  agriculturalists  stressed  traditional  agricultural 
techniques,  such  as  improving  yields,  increasing  mechanization  and  regional  specialization,  and 
improving  grain  transport  and  storage  facilities.  In  spite  of  impressive  sown  area  increases  in 
1960,  there  was  a  perceptible  shift  of  policy  to  greater  stress  upon  intensive  farming  rather  than 
acreage  expansion.  The  announcement  for  the  December  1960  Central  Committee  plenum  stated 
"the  proper  approach  now  is  not  extensive  farming  based  primarily  on  an  extension  of  the  sown 
acreage,  but  rather  improved  intensive  farming  to  achieve  the  maximum  quantity  of  products  per 
hectare  of  land  and  unit  of  labor." 

The  policy  of  increasing  livestock  and  meat  production,  stressed  during  1960  the  importance 
of  expanding  the  feed  and  forage  base,  particularly  corn,  and  alloting  additional  funds  to  the  meat 
industry  to  improve  transportation,  refrigeration,  and  modernization  and  expansion  of  slaughtering 
facilities. 

The  Soviet  policy  of  stressing  socialist  emulation  and  competition  in  agriculture  to  stimulate 
production  continued  to  be  given  prominent  attention  during  the  year.  Competition  between  farms 
and  regions  of  the  USSR  was  organized  as  in  previous  years  and  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  the 
competition  to  agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  theme  of  catching  up  with  and  surpass- 
ing the  United  States  in  per  capita  output  of  meat,  milk,  and  butter  continued  to  be  given  wide 
publicity  throughout  the  Russian  countryside. 

Outlook. — Weather,  a  major  factor  in  the  less-than-average  harvests  of  1959-60,  will  continue 
to  be  the  decisive  element  in  the  outlook  for  Soviet  crops  for  the  reamining  5  years  of  the  Seven 
Year  Plan  (1959-1965).  However,  developments  in  agrotechnology  and  mechanization  which  the 
Soviets  have  evidenced  in  recent  years  will  tend  to  moderate  losses  from  adverse  weather  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  recent  policy  shift  to  greater  emphasis  on  intensive  farming  is  likely  to  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  yields.  If  this  shift  in  policy  should  have  this  effect,  only  modest  increases 
in  yields  are  needed  to  achieve  rather  impressive  increases  in  total  crop  production.  It  seems 
unlikely,  however,  that  over  the  next  5  years  the  Soviets  will  succeed  in  increasing  yields  suf- 
ficiently to  achieve  the  1965  goal  of  164  million  to  180  million  metric  tons  of  grain. 

Feed  and  forage  production,  a  major  factor  limiting  the  Soviet  livestock  efforts  in  recent 
years,  appears  to  be  improving  and  should  be  reflected  in  increases  in  total  livestock  numbers. 
While  meat  production,  the  subject  of  concerted  effort  by  the  Soviets,  continues  to  lag  behind  scheduled 
targets,  both  the  livestock  and  meat  industries  generally  have  developed  to  a  level  which  would 
indicate  that  moderate  meat  production  increases  can  be  maintained  over  the  next  few  years,  but 
as  with  crops,  the  planned  production  of  20  million  to  21  million  tons  of  meat  by  1965  appears 
unlikely  to  be  fully  achieved. 

The  current  Seven  Year  Plan  calls  for  large  increases  in  fertilizer  availabilities,  substantial 
extension  of  irrigation  facilities,  further  improvements  in  farm  mechanization,  and  more  attention 
to  livestock  breeding  and  management.  These  and  other  activities  of  the  Soviets  are  likely  to 
have  the  effect  over  the  next  5  years  of  substantially  increasing  agricultural  production  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Mainland  China 

Such  information  as  is  available  indicates  that  Chinese  farm  output  in  1960,  though  possibly 
slightly  larger  than  in  1959,  will  be  well  below  the  record  level  attained  in  1958.   The  failure  of 
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production  to  reach  new  peaks  has  intensified  food  supply  problems  and  threatens  to  impair  the 
government's  future  capabilities  for  continuing  the  high  rate  of  industrial  growth  that  is  basic  to 
the  regime's  overall  economic  plans  and  programs. 

Production. — Harvest  prospects  vary  for  the  different  crops.  Weather  conditions  were  gen- 
erally unfavorable  in  1960,  perhaps  somewhat  more  so  than  in  1959.  But,  disturbed  by  the  food 
situation,  the  government  pushed  vigorously  to  expand  acreages  of  food  grains,  the  major  staple 
in  the  Chinese  diet.  Because  several  million  more  acres  were  planted  to  food  grains,  production 
of  these  crops  should  be  up  despite  unfavorable  weather.  Acreages  planted  to  sugarcane,  sugar 
beets,  and  flue-cured  tobacco  appear  also  to  have  increased  substantially. 

In  the  competition  for  cropland,  cotton  may  have  suffered  some  loss.  This  possibility,  to- 
gether with  unfavorable  weather  in  cotton  growing  areas,  points  to  a  smaller  crop  of  cotton  in  1960 
than  last  year.  Output  of  oilseeds  in  1960  is  believed  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  1959.  While 
cottonseed  production  is  probably  down,  peanut  production  could  edge  up  somewhat  from  last  year's 
abnormally  small  crop.  Production  of  soybeans  andrapeseed  is  believed  to  have  shown  little  change. 

Livestock  enterprises  continue  to  lage.  Providing  feed  for  hogs  and  other  livestock  poses 
a  difficult  problem.  Heavy  losses  from  disease  still  occur. 

Policies. — In  attempting  to  boost  farm  production,  agricultural  planners  kept  the  "high  yield- 
ing plot"  idea  but  returned  to  the  concept  of  a  broad  base  for  agriculture.  Plans  called  for  every 
available  foot  of  land  to  be  planted.  This  marked  a  sharp  shift  in  policy  away  from  the  official 
position  that  gained  support  in  1959-59;  namely,  that  food  and  fiber  needs  could  be  met  on  a  smaller 
acreage  by  "garden  type  farming"  of  high  yielding  plots.  This  policy  turned  out  to  be  a  major 
miscalculation,  which  led  to  a  damaging  decline  in  planted  acreages  before  the  error  was  dis- 
covered. In  reversing  its  position,  the  government  launched  a  vigorous  drive  not  only  to  regain 
the  loss  in  planted  acreage  but  also  to  clear  new  land. 

In  addition  to  expanded  acreage,  plans  for  1960  stressed  a  stepped-up  effort  to  expand  small- 
scale  irrigation,  to  increase  the  supply  of  organic  fertilizers,  to  extend  multiple  cropping,  and  in 
general  to  do  a  better  job  of  farming  by  using  improved  practices. 

While  sticking  with  the  Communes  as  the  economic  framework  of  the  future,  the  government 
also  modified  these  organizations  in  an  effort  to  make  them  more  effective  and  less  objectionable 
to  the  farmers.  This  carried  further  the  changes  made  in  1959  to  blunt  some  of  the  extreme  features. 
In  agriculture,  the  policy,  as  in  1959,  was  one  of  putting  most  of  the  responsibility  for  action  pro- 
grams on  the  "production  brigades,"  basically  the  former  "cooperatives." 

None  of  the  measures  taken  involved  any  major  change  in  the  allocation  of  financial  resources 
such  as  is  needed  if  agriculture  is  to  have  the  chemical  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  improved 
equipment  required  to  bring  a  substantial  increase  in  productivity.  The  1960  budget  continues  to 
reflect  the  heavy  emphasis  on  industrial  growth.  Agriculture  was  allocated  only  12  percent  of 
budgeted  capital  construction  funds  whereas  industry  received  around  58  percent  and  transportation 
21  percent. 

Economic  Conditions. — The  industrial  sector  and  transportation  system  continued  to  move 
forward  at  impressive  rates.  However,  progress  in  1960  appeared  to  be  becoming  more  difficult 
even  in  these  top-priority  target  areas.  There  is  evidence  that  lack  of  progress  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  from  which  must  come  the  bulk  of  the  raw  materials,  manpower,  and  financial  resources 
to  build  industry,  may  be  causing  increasing  concern  to  planners  and  administrators  who  have 
responsibility  for  industrial  development.  Recognition  of  this  fact  underlies  the  official  theme 
heard  so  often  in  1960  that  "agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  the  economy"  and  must  be  strengthened. 

Agricultural  scarcities  so  far  have  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the  living  standards  of  the 
people.  Reports  of  widespread  food  shortages  indicated  that  both  rural  and  urban  areas  felt  the  pinch 
severely  in  the  spring  of  1960,  before  the  first  harvest.  Prospects  are  that  shortages  in  1961  will 
again  be  stringent  during  the  early  months  before  new  crops  are  harvested.  The  government  has 
taken  the  usual  steps  of  tightening  rationing  and  moving  to  make  sure  that  the  state  gets  its  share 
of  the  farm  production. 

Trade. — China's  total  foreign  trade  reportedly  continued  to  expand  through  1959,  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  intra-Bloc  movements  which  more  than  offset  a  decline  in  trade  with  the 
Free  World.  Despite  domestic  shortages,  large  quantities  of  rice,  soybeans,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
and  a  wide  selection  of  other  farm  products  were  shipped  as  payment  for  industrial  machinery  and 
supplies  needed  to  keep  industry  expanding. 

In  the  first  months  of  1960  Chinese  officials  showed  an  increased  willingness  to  trade  with  the 
Free  World.     Indications  are  that  trading  may  have  been  stepped  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
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Whether  the  unfavorable  crop  prospects  that  became  apparent  in  mid-1960  caused  a  slowing  down 
of  trade  during  the  second  half  is  uncertain.  While  agricultural  exports  have  shown  some  tendency 
to  rise  and  fall  with  production,  experience  has  made  it  clear  that  the  government  is  prepared  and 
generally  able  to  export  whatever  quantities  of  products  are  required  to  pay  for  needed  imports. 

The  Far  East 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  much  of  the  region  resulted  in  agricultural  production 
only  1  percent  above  1959"  in  spite  of  active  development  programs  in  most  countries.  5/  Conditions 
were  better  in  East  Asia  than  in  South  Asia.  Population  continued  to  expand  at  a  2  percent  rate, 
so  on  a  per  capita  basis  production  was  down  slightly  and  was  still  somewhat  below  the  prewar  level. 

Industrial  countries — Japan  and  Hong  Kong — as  well  as  countries  exporting  raw  materials, 
such  as  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines,  expanded  exports,  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
have  risen.  However,  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  Indonesia  have  increased  imports  while  exports 
have  lagged. 

Exports  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  to  the  Far  East  expanded  considerably  in  1959-60  with 
a  23-percent  increase  over  1958-59.  Dollar  sales  increased  substantially  in  Japand  and  Hong 
Kong.  Japan  was  back  in  second  place  among  foreign  outlets  for  U.S.  farm  products ;  India  was  in 
sixth  place,  andKoreawas  No.  14.  The  latter  two  received  most  commodities  under  special  programs. 

Agricultural  output  in  the  Far  East  is  expected  to  increase  faster  than  population  in  the  next 
10   years,    rising  by   12   percent  between  1959  and  1965,  and  13  percent  between  1965  and  1970. 
However,  if  per  capita  consumption  increases,  the  region  will  still  be  dependent  on  large  imports 
of  grains  and  cotton.    At  the  same  time,  the  export  surplus  in  fats  and  oils  will  probably  disappear. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  region  should  have  more  rubber  and  tea  for  export. 

Production  is  expected  to  make  greater  gains  in  South  Asia  than  in  East  Asia,  mainly  because 
the  infusion  of  relatively  large  amounts  of  capital  into  the  agricultural  sector  of  India  should  enable 
that  country  to  achieve  modest  increases  in  farm  output  per  capita.  Pakistan,  with  its  densely 
populated  eastern  province  and  arid  western  province,  is  likely  to  be  hard  pressed  to  achieve  any 

production  gains  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  hi  Ceylon,  a  rate 
of  national  increase  in  popu- 
lation approaching  3  percent 
annually  will  pose  a  formidable 
barrier  to  gains  in  per  capita 
farm  output. 

In  East  Asia,  past  rates  of 
production  increase  in  Japan 
and  Taiwan,  where  agriculture 
is  very  intensive  and  per  acre 
yields  are  among  the  highest 
in  the  world,  are  not  likely  to 
be  maintained  throughout  the 
the  next  10  years.  The  agri- 
cultural potential  in  the 
sparesely  populated  rice  bowl 
countries  of  Burma,  Thailand, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet 
Nam  will  probably  not  be  fully 
realized,  as  commercial  export 
demand  for  their  principal  com- 
modity— rice — is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  lag.  In  Indonesia, 
increases  in  farm  output  will 
not     greatly  outdistance 
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5/  Based  on  an  index  of  production  that  includes  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia, Japan,  Laos,  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Singapore,  South  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand. 
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Table  10.  —  Far  East:  Indices  of  agricultural  production,  1/  total  and  per  capita 
by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1958-60 


[1952-1954=  100] 


Total 

Per  capita 

Average 

Average 

1  ACQ 

1958 

19o9  Z/ 

19b0  o/ 

1935-39 

1958 

1959  2/ 

1960  3/ 

East  Asia: 

107 

114 

118 

119 

104 

105 

104 

88 

121 

132 

133 

124 

108 

116 

114 

93 

112 

114 

114 

109 

102 

101 

98 

83 

132 

140 

145 

102 

125 

131 

134 

70 

113 

102 

98 

70 

105 

93 

88 

Malaya,  Fed.  of  

1/ 

74 

116 

125 

130 

4/ 

99 

98 
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73 

128 

130 
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110 
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4/ 
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1/ 
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208 
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Thailand  

58 

112 
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84 

97 
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102 

Total  

88 
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South  Asia: 

5/ 
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1  f\f\ 
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5/ 
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94 

74 

114 
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112 

106 

101 
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93 

83 

113 

116 
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102 
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105 

104 

103 

105 

116 

113 
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98 

106 

102 

Total   

99 

111 

116 

116 

107 

102 

104 

102 

Total  Far  East  

88 

116 

121 

122 

110 

106 

108 

107 

1/  Agricultural  production  during  stated  calendar  year,  including  rice  and  some  minor  crops 
the  production  of  which  begins  in  the  stated  calendar  year  and  continues  into  the  early  months  of  the 
next  year.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Forecast.  4/  Singapore  included  with  Federation  of  Malaya  prewar. 
5/  Prewar  estimated  for  Afghanistan. 


increases  in  population.  Present  low  yields  in  the  Philippines  are  expected  to  rise  at  a  rate  slightly 
faster  than  the  increasing  rate  of  population  expansion. 

Basic  for  the  achievement  of  the  projected  increases  in  output  is  the  continuance  of  outside 
financial  and  technical  aid.  Even  if  such  aid  could  be  provided  at  an  increased  rate,  it  would  of 
necessity  be  spread  thinly  among  the  845  million  people  of  the  Far  East.  But  it  is  a  key  factor  in 
most  economic  development  programs  in  the  Far  East.  Without  it,  foreign  exchange  earnings 
in  many  countries  would  be  largely  absorbed  in  payments  for  food  imports. 

East  Asia 

Agricultural  output  in  East  Asia  made  only  limited  gains  in  1960.  It  is  expected  to  be  about 
2  percent  above  the  previous  year.  Having  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  population  growth, 
per  capita  output  remains  unchanged  from  the  year  before  at  a  level  only  slightly  above  prewar. 

The  largest  increase  was  achieved  in  the  Philippines.  Three  countries  showed  declines  - 
Laos  because  of  unsettled  security  conditions  and  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  because  of  unfavorable 
weather. 

Production  of  rice,  the  principal  agricultural  crop  of  the  region,  increased  less  than  2  percent 
over  last  year.  Rubber  and  cocoanut  products  are  next  in  importance,  but  they  rank  far  below  rice. 
Both  these  crops  increased  in  1960.  Sugar,  sweetpotatoes,  and  cassava  also  important  in  the  region, 
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Table  11.  —  Far  East:  Relative  importance  of  countries  in  agricultural 
production  and  population,  1957-59 


Region  and  country 

Agricultural 

production 

Population 

Percent 

Percent 

1.2 

1.6 

4.2 

2.6 

0.7 

0.6 

1.5 

1.1 

42.1 

49.3 

9.8 

10.5 

13.0 

11.0 

0.2 

0.3 

2.2 

0.8 

11.6 

10.4 

3.9 

3.1 

0.1 

0.2 

o  o 
Z.6 

o  n 
Z.i 

1.8 

1.6 

2.4 

1.3 

3.0 

2.9 

100.0 

100.0 

declined  from  the  previous  year. 

Production. — Agricultural  production  in  Japan  in  1960  was  highlighted  by  the  harvest  of 
another  record-breaking  rice  crop.  Output  of  wheat  also  increased,  as  did  that  of  sugar,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  especially  livestock  products.  Production  of  barley  and  white  potatoes  showed 
little  change  from  the  previous  year.  Decreases  were  registered  for  miscellaneous  cereals, 
soybeans,  other  pulses,  sweetpotatoes,  and  tobacco. 

In  South  Korea,  agricultural  production  was  affected  by  an  early  season  drought  and  some 
typhoon  damage.  A  reduction  in  rice  output  was  only  partly  offset  by  increased  production  of  meat, 
white  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Rice  production  in  Taiwan  also  declined  because  of  adverse  weather, 
and  output  of  sugar  and  sweetpotatoes  fell  even  more  sharply.  The  gains  in  meat,  oilseeds,  and 
tea  were  not  large  enough  to  prevent  a  decline  in  overall  production. 

Farm  production  in  the  Philippines  during  1960  is  expected  to  be  about  7  percent  above  the 
previous  year.  Copra,  showing  a  gain  of  nearly  one-fifth,  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  overall 
increase.  Production  of  fruit  and  meat  also  showed  substantial  gains.  Output  of  rice  is  expected 
to  be  up  only  3  percent  and  may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  domestic  needs.  Sugar  and  corn,  also 
important  items  in  Philippine  agriculture,  will  increase  only  slightly. 

Indonesia's  agricultural  production  is  expected  to  remain  unchanged  from  the  1959  level. 
Gains  in  output  of  rice  and  corn  of  2  percent  and  5  percent,  respectively,  will  be  offset  by  slight 
declines  in  cassava,  copra,  and  rubber  and  a  10-percent  drop  in  sugar. 

Production  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  is  expected  to  be  up  nearly  4  percent,  mainly  because 
of  the  increase  in  rubber  output.  Rubber  is  the  mainstay  of  the  economy,  and  Malaya  now  is  the 
world's  largest  producer.  Copra  and  meat  production  also  increased,  but  rice  declined  from  the 
record  level  reached  last  year. 

Burma's  farm  output  in  1960  is  likely  to  show  little  change  from  the  previous  year.  Pulses, 
peanuts,  and  rubber  will  gain  somewhat,  but  the  rice  crop  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly  above 
last  year's  level  while  cotton  will  be  down.  Output  in  Thailand  will  be  up  about  3  percent,  attribut- 
able mostly  to  larger  crops  of  rubber,  corn,  and  kenaf  fiber.  The  rice  crop  is  virtually  unchanged 
from  last  year,  while  output  of  tobacco  is  down  slightly.  The  5-percent  increase  in  South  Vietnam 
results  almost  entirely  from  the  larger  rice  crop.  Other  crops  either  held  steady  or  gained  slightly. 
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Economic  Conditions. — The  Japanese  economy  is  maintaining  its  rapid  rate  of  growth.  The 
index  of  industrial  activity  reached  220  in  mid-1960  compared  to  178  a  year  earlier  (1955  =  100). 
This  high  and  rising  level  is  supported  by  a  strong  demand  for  capital  investment  goods.  Wholesale 
prices  changed  scarcely  at  all  during  the  past  year,  but  wage  rates,  reflecting  gains  in  productivity, 
increased  nearly  7  percent.  Official  unemployment  figures  are  much  below  a  year  ago.  Japan's 
foreign  trade  business  has  continued  brisk  and  the  balance  of  payments  situation  remains  favorable. 
Foreign  exchange  reserves  reached  the  record  level  of  nearly  $1.7  billion  at  the  end  of  September. 

The  Indonesian  economy  has  been  retarded  by  the  internal  security  problem.  Inflation  per- 
sists, and  the  cost  of  living  index  has  risen  sharply  over  the  past  year.  Export  earnings  benefitted 
from  rising  rubber  prices  on  the  world  market.  With  imports  curtailed,  foreign  exchange  holdings 
continued  to  increase  into  1960. 

A  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  the  Philippines  during  1959  helped  to  rebuild  the  level  of 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  Higher  prices  for  copra  and  abaca  exports  have  been  advantageous  to 
the  country.  Early  in  1960  the  government  relaxed  some  of  the  economic  controls,  but  in  October 
it  became  necessary  to  take  steps  to  halt  rising  prices  resulting  from  shortages  of  some  goods 
caused  by  typhoons  and  floods. 

The  Malayan  economy  has  continued  strong  for  more  than  a  year.  High  prices  for  rubber 
have  continued  into  1960,  contributing  to  further  increases  in  foreign  exchange  holdings.  Thailand 
benefitted  from  this  same  development.  Wholesale  prices  have  been  fairly  steady,  but  dipped 
slightly  in  mid-1960.  In  Burma,  on  the  other  hand,  consumer  prices  are  rising,  while  the  foreign 
exchange  position  has  continued  to  improve. 

Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  the  Indochina  countries  continue  to  have  large  balance  of  payments 
deficits  which  are  made  up  largely  through  U.S.  aid  programs.  Inflation  has  become  a  problem 
again  in  Taiwan  and  South  Korea. 

Trade. — The  rice  bowl  countries  may  not  have  more  rice  for  export  in  1961  than  in  1960. 
And  South  Korea,  until  recently  a  deficit  country,  will  have  less  available  for  export  than  last  year. 
Indonesia  will  require  continued  heavy  rice  imports,  and  Malaya's  requirements  maybe  somewhat 
larger  the  coming  year.  Japan  will  import  only  a  token  quantity.  Taiwan,  traditionally  a  surplus 
country,  may  become  a  net  importer  in  1960. 

Wheat  imports  into  the  region  will  remain  large.  Japan's  requirements  are  increasing,  and 
the  Philippines  continues  its  shift  from  flour  imports  to  wheat  for  domestic  milling.  Japan  has 
imported  no  barley  for  many  months,  but  soybeans  imports  have  continued  to  rise. 

Japan,  the  main  cotton  importer  in  East  Asia,  expanded  purchases  sharply  over  the  past 
year.  The  government  is  expected  to  liberalize  imports  of  cotton  April  1,  1961.  Larger  supplies 
of  rubber  will  be  available  from  Malaya  and  Thailand.  Copra  will  be  in  larger  supply  from  the 
Philippines. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  East  Asia  in  1959-60  increased  one-fourth  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year  and  further  expansion  is  anticipated  in  the  coming  year.  Japan,  by  far  the  principal 
market  in  the  area,  accounts  for  most  of  the  increase.  This  country  is  moving  cautiously  to  liberalize 
its  import  trade.  Staple  food  items,  such  as  rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  expected  to  remain  under 
government  control.  Exports  to  Hong  Kong  are  moving  up  sharply,  while  exports  to  the  Philippines 
declined  somewhat.  A  large  part  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  other  countries  moves  under  special  programs. 

Long-range  Outlook. — All  countries  of  East  Asia  have  initiated  long-range  development  plans 
that  include  support  for  agriculture.  Many  of  these  plans  are  optimistic,  but  with  outside  financial 
and  technical  aid  substantial  increases  can  be  expected  in  the  next  10  years.  Japan  is  giving  con- 
siderable attention  to  output  of  livestock  products.  Elsewhere,  however,  greatest  emphasis  is  on 
food  crops,  especially  rice.  In  some  countries  commercial  export  crops  are  being  encouraged.  The 
Federation  of  Malaya,  for  example,  is  aiding  in  the  replanting  of  rubber  lands  to  more  productive 
varieties. 

However,  agricultural  production  is  expected  to  increase  at  a  rate  only  slightly  faster  than 
that  of  population  growth.  Thus,  large  imports  will  continue  to  be  needed,  and  deficits  may  even 
grow  as  consumption  levels  imp  rove. 

South  Asia 

Total  agricultural  output  in  the  South  Asian  area — India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  Afghanistan — 
in  1960  is  unchanged  from  1959.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  it  was  about  2  percent  higher  than  in  the 
period  1952-54  but  declined  from  1959.  Output  of  rice,  the  principal  crop  of  the  area,  probably 
showed  no  increase,  and  even  though  other  crops,  such  as  sugarcane  and  cotton,  are  expected  to 
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be  substantially  larger  than  last  year  in  India,  the  area  index  of  production  remains  almost  stable. 
Production  in  India  is  estimated  to  be  up  less  than  1  percent,  Pakistan  decreased  3  percent,  Ceylon 
dropped  2  percent,  and  Afghanistan  had  a  4-percent  gain. 

Production. — India's  1960  rice  crop  of  30  million  tons  is  forecast  near  the  1959  level,  about 
3  percent  lower  than  the  record  1958  crop.  Wheat  was  just  slightly  below  the  previous  year's 
production.  Some  other  grains  showed  small  increases  in  output,  but  pulses  recorded  a  1  l/2-million 
ton  decline.  Stocks  of  food  grains  held  by  the  government  were  at  record  levels  of  1.1  million 
tons  of  rice  and  1.4  million  tons  of  wheat  in  September  1960. 

Sugar  production  increased  7-1/2  percent  above  1959,  encouraging  the  Indians  to  license 
some  sugar  for  export.  Production  of  cotton  and  jute  both  registered  increases  in  1960.  After  the 
sharp  drop  in  cotton  production  in  1959,  India  began  to  purchase  larger-than-normal  amounts  of 
cotton  from  abroad,  a  part  under  special  export  programs.  Tea  output  increased  again  in  1960, 
continuing  a  trend  of  rising  production. 

Indian  oilseed  production  rose  6  percent  in  1960,  mainly  because  of  the  increased  production 
of  cottonseed  from  the  larger  cotton  crop.  The  tobacco  crop  rose  by  8  percent  and  reached  the 
second  highest  postwar  level  of  285,000  metric  tons. 

Pakistan's  agricultural  production  in  1960  suffered  a  3-percent  decrease,  mainly  because  of 
a  32-percent  drop  in  the  production  of  sugar  and  a  5-percent  lower  output  of  rice.  Wheat  and  other 
grain  production  was  estimated  at  slightly  higher  levels  than  in  1959.  Increasing  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  wheat  production  in  Pakistan;  the  1960  crop  of  just  over  4  million  metric  tons  is  the 
highest  on  record  and  continued  the  rising  trend  of  wheat  output  over  the  last  several  years.  How- 
ever, wheat  imports  still  are  necessary  and  approximately  1.2  million  tons  will  be  imported  during 
1960. 

The  production  of  most  of  Ceylon's  agricultural  crops  remained  at  previous  levels  during  1960 
except  for  coconuts,  which  dropped  an  estimated  10  percent  because  of  the  extended  drought  con- 
ditions in  1959.  Tea,  the  country's  leading  export  crop,  has  been  at  a  stable  level  of  about  410 
million  pounds  for  the  past  4  years,  despite  efforts  to  increase  production. 

All  grain  crops  improved  in  Afghanistan  over  1959,  but  overall  production  has  not  shown  a 
substantial  increase  since  the  war  period. 

Economic  Conditions. — India's  foreign  exchange  holdings  reached  an  alltime  low  in  September 
1960.  Import  restrictions  imposed  in  1957  in  order  to  conserve  the  crucial  reserves  have  con- 
tinued to  be  used  and,  in  some  cases,  tightened.  To  alleviate  the  strain  on  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves, India  has  accepted  assistance  from  other  countries  in  carrying  out  economic  development 
projects.  Also,  exports  have  been  encouraged  by  various  government  programs.  The  estimated 
2-percent  increase  in  population,  coupled  with  growing  per  capita  incomes,  has  put  great  pressures 
on  the  food  supplies  of  the  country  and  prices  have  moved  upward.  The  Fair  Price  Shops  operated 
through  the  government  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  unreasonable  price  rises.  Large  food  grain 
imports  and  the  build-up  of  rice  and  wheat  stocks  also  have  helped  control  food  prices.  In  the 
case  of  sugar,  prices  to  be  paid  farmers  and  the  price  factories  receive  have  been  set  by  the 
government.  Cotton  floor  and  ceiling  prices  are  also  government  controlled. 

The  market  for  Pakistan's  important  export  commodities,  cotton  and  jute,  improved  during 
1960  and  gives  a  more  favorable  outlook  for  the  next  several  months.  Foreign  assistance  continues 
to  be  important  as  Pakistan  enters  into  its  Second  5-Year  Plan  with  limited  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves and  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1960,  the  government  undertook  a  new 
wheat  marketing  policy,  wherein  prices  were  to  be  stabilized  within  certain  specified  limits.  The 
government  stands  ready  to  purchase  wheat  at  $2.02  a  bushel,  if  the  price  drops  that  low,  or  to 
sell  at  $2.40.   It  was  hoped  that  this  policy  would  encourage  greater  wheat  production. 

In  Ceylon,  continual  political  upheaval,  a  recurring  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  the 
budget  deficit  of  the  last  4  years  have  tended  to  weaken  the  country's  economy. 

Trade. — The  South  Asian  area  has  had  unfavorable  trade  balances  for  several  years.  Capital 
expenditures  for  economic  development  and  heavy  food  imports  over  a  series  of  years  have  drawn 
down  foreign  exchange  reserves  to  low  levels.  In  attempts  to  correct  this,  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reduce  imports  and  allow  the  importation  of  only  the  most  needed  items.  The 
restrictive  import  control  policies  have  continued  into  the  present  year  and  likely  will  continue 
for  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  area  continued  to  import  large  quantities  of  food  grains  during  1960  even  with  above- 
average  production  of  the  main  foods.  India,  which  imported  3.2  million  tons  of  food  grains  in 
1958  and  3.9  million  in  1959,  received  2.6  million  tons  during  the  first  half  of  1960  with  well  over 
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4  million  tons  expected  by  the  end  of  the  year.  With  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipments  of  grain 
under  the  latest  Indo-U.S.  Public  Law  480  agreement  which  provided  for  16  million  tons  of  wheat 
and  a  million  tons  of  rice  over  the  next  4  years,  India  will  continue  to  receive  well  over  4  million 
tons  of  food  grains  a  year.  In  addition  to  this  agreement,  India  is  negotiating  another  5-year  agree- 
ment with  Burma  for  about  2  million  tons  of  rice. 

Pakistan  renewed  its  rice  agreement  with  Burma  for  the  import  of  about  200,000  tons  a  year 
for  the  next  3  years.  At  the  same  time,  Pakistan  plans  to  export  90,000  tons  of  high-quality  rice 
during  1960.  Wheat  imports  have  been  running  at  about  900,000  tons  for  the  last  couple  of  years, 
mostly  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  480.  Even  with  the  gradual  improvement  in  Pakistani  wheat 
production,  these  large  imports  of  grain  will  still  be  required  to  carry  out  the  May  1960  de-controlling 
and  de-rationing  policy  for  what  in  West  Pakistan. 

Ceylon  also  will  continue  to  import  rice  and  wheat  flour  in  large  volume  as  in  the  past.  Ceylon's 
main  sources  of  rice  in  1960  were  Burma  and  China  which  were  committed  to  supply  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  tons  each.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  wheat  flour  came  from  Australia  under  a 
3 -year  agreement. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  South  Asia  in  1959-60  were  made  under 
various  government  programs,  most  importantly  Title  I,  Public  Law  480.  These  farm  exports 
increased   15   percent  from   the   previous  fiscal  year,  rising  from  $314  million  to  $359  million. 

South  Asia  is  trying  to  increase  its  exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  in  the  face  of  great 
internal  demands  for  these  same  items,  to  earn  much  needed  foreign  exchange.  Pakistan  has  an 
Export  Bonus  Scheme  which  is  designed  to  expand  exports  by  granting  import  certificates  for 
certain  exports.  India  has  tied  the  export  of  certain  agricultural  items  which  have  a  good  world 
demand  with  other  commodities  on  which  demand  is  less  in  order  to  expand  total  exports. 

Special  trade  arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries  to  increase  trade 
and  to  reduce  unfavorable  trade  balances.  India  has  signed  several  "rupee  payment"  agreements 
in  which  imports  are  paid  for  in  local  Indian  currency,  deposited  in  Indian  banks,  and  available 
for  the  purchase  of  domestic  Indian  commodities  which  are  then  exported.  Ceylon  entered  into  a 
rubber-rice  barter  agreement  with  Communist  China  during  the  year  for  the  exchange  of  17,000 
tons  of  rubber  for  160,000  tons  of  rice.  Pakistan  likewise  has  several  barter  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Bloc  which  include  cotton  and  jute  items  for  manufactured  goods. 

Long-range  Outlook. — Agricultural  production  is  expected  to  make  substantial  gains  over  the 
next  decade.  The  countries  have  all  embarked  upon  multi-year  economic  development  programs 
designed  to  raise  national  and  per  capita  incomes  and  industrial  and  agricultural  production.  Most 
of  them  have  aimed  at  self-sufficiency  in  food  as  one  of  their  targets.  However,  some  of  these 
programs  in  the  past  have  not  attained  their  planned  goals. 

India  will  embark  upon  its  Third  5-Year  Plan  in  April  1961.  The  draft  outline  of  the  Plan  has 
placed  major  emphasis  upon  agriculture.  Food  grain  output  goals  are  set  at  100  million  tons,  an 
increase  of  some  33  percent  over  the  expected  production  of  75  million  tons  in  the  agricultural 
year  1960-61.  Total  agricultural  production  targets  call  for  a  30-33  percent  increase  during  the 
Plan  period  ending  in  1966.  India  planners  have  indicated  that  these  projected  production  figures 
would  make  India  self-sufficient  in  most  agricultural  items,  allow  for  an  improvement  in  the  average 
dietary  levels,  and  provide  additional  food  supplies  required  by  the  fast  growing  population.  How- 
ever, until  these  goals  are  reached,  India  expects  to  import  large  quantities  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, especially  food  grains.  Present  estimates  are  for  imports  of  from  4  million  to  5  million 
tons  a  year  for  the  next  4  years.  In  the  case  of  a  monsoon  failure  or  other  mishap,  these  import 
estimates  would  have  to  be  even  larger. 

Ceylon  is  among  the  few  countries  whose  conomy  is  agriculturally  oriented,  yet  that  relies 
very  heavily  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  food  supply.  The  goal  of  its  10-year  development  plan 
is  self-sufficiency  in  foodstuffs,  but  in  the  meantime,  about  one-half  of  its  rice  and  all  of  its  wheat 
flour  requirements  will  have  to  be  imported.  The  political  disturbances  of  the  past  several  years 
have  deterred  its  economic  growth,  but  with  the  recent  election,  the  outlook  is  somewhat  brighter 
as  the  country  begins  to  operate  under  strong  leadership  again. 

Pakistan's  outlook  has  also  improved  with  the  carrying  out  of  President  Ayub's  agricultural 
programs.  Also  the  recent  settlement  of  the  Indus  Waters  Dispute  with  India  has  erased  a  large 
deterrent  to  economic  development  of  the  country.  Improvements  in  agricultural  production  will 
come  slowly  and  imports  of  grain  will  be  required  for  several  years  to  come. 
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West  Asia 


Agricultural  production  in  West  Asia  in  1960-61  is  estimated  at  4  percent  6/  above  the  levels 
of  1959-60,  and  per  capita  agricultural  production,  1  percent  above.  However,  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  the  area,  continuing  drought  lowered  production  to  levels  below  last  year's  poor  output, 
and  the  supplies  of  some  agricultural  products  were  critically  short  by  late  1960. 

African  horse  sickness  spread  to  the  area  and  caused  much  loss  to  the  equine  population. 
However,  this  did  not  hamper  agricultural  production  significantly  in  1960. 

Production. — Turkey  is  the  most  important  agricultural  country  of  West  Asia  and  accounts 
for  one-half  of  the  area's  production.  Turkey's  1960-61  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  a  little  over 
7  million  tons,  which  is  12  percent  above  last  year.  Barley  production  is  also  up,  but  slightly. 
There  were  increases  in  some  of  the  fruit  and  nut  crops,  important  products  in  Turkey.  The  cotton 
crop  is  estimated  at  the  same  level  as  last  year's  good  crop.  The  tobacco  crop  was  large  and  of 
good  quality;  a  bumper  crop  of  sugar  is  expected.  Turkey's  total  agricultural  output  is  expected 
to  be  up  10  percent  this  year  over  last  year's  level.  Commercialized  output  may  increase  less  if 
deliveries  of  wheat  to  the  government  purchasing  agency  continue  to  run  low  as  in  the  first  part 
of  the  1960-61  marketing  season. 

Iran  is  the  second  ranking  agricultural  country  in  the  area,  and  its  1960-61  agricultural  year 
is  not  good.  Dry  weather  is  chiefly  responsible  for  a  7-percent  drop  in  total  agricultural  production. 
Wheat  is  down  considerably;  so  are  the  other  grains  and  pulses.  Increases  were  recorded  for  the 
cotton  and  date  crops,  which  are  the  only  major  exceptions  to  the  generally  lower  production  pattern 
of  Iran  this  year.  Poor  range  conditions  caused  a  considerable  loss  in  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  In  addition,  African  horse  sickness  broke  out  in  Iran  during  1960  and  caused  heavy 
losses  in  the  horse  population. 

In  Iraq,  drought  reduced  the  1959-60  production  by  about  11  percent  below  the  high  level  of 
the  previous  year.  Drought  again  in  1960-61  held  total  production  to  about  the  same  level  as  last 
year.  Iraq's  extensive  irri- 
gation system  kept  the  drought 
damage  relatively  smaller 
than  in  some  other  countries 
of  West  Asia.  The  wheat  crop 
is  unchanged  from  last  year. 
Barley  is  down  a  little  and 
still  far  below  the  production 
of  2  and  3  years  ago;  there 
will  be  little,  if  any,  export- 
able surplus.  A  good  crop  of 
rice  is  expected.  The  date 
crop  appears  to  be  down  sig- 
nificantly this  year. 

Due  to  severe  drought 
for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
Syria's  (Northern  Region, 
U.A.R.)  grain  harvest  is  far 
below  average  and  serious 
shortages  are  plaguing  the 
country.  Conditions  were  so 
acute  that  seed  wheat  and 
seed  barley  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  outside  the 
country.  However,  a  good 
cotton  crop  is  reported  (most 
cotton  is  grown  on  irrigated 
land),  and  better  crops  of 
tobacco,   olives,   and   a  few 


6/Countries  entering  into  this  calculation  are  Cyprus,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syrian  Region  of  U.A.R., 
Turkey,  and  Yemen. 
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Table  12. — West  Asia:  Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita 
by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1958-59  to  1960-61 


[1952-53  to  1954-55=100] 


Average 

1/ 

2/ 

3/ 

Average 

1/ 

2/ 

3/ 

1935-39 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1935-39 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

66 

111 

103 

93 

90 

103 

94 

83 

84 

124 

124 

117 

112 

110 

108 

99 

60 

123 

109 

109 

95 

108 

93 

91 

70 

198 

202 

206 

115 

164 

162 

160 

40 

56 

52 

33 

63 

48 

43 

27 

77 

101 

98 

85 

113 

91 

87 

74 

75 

100 

100 

97 

75 

100 

100 

97 

Syria  (No. Region, UAR)  .  . 

57 

109 

88 

90 

86 

92 

73 

73 

65 

111 

112 

123 

89 

97 

96 

102 

75 

83 

77 

99 

75 

83 

77 

99 

68 

116 

114 

118 

89 

104 

100 

101 

1/  Revised.   2/  Preliminary.  3/  Forecast. 


other  products  bring  the  total  1960-61  agricultural  output  a  little  above  last  year. 

Jordan  is  also  faced  with  severe  shortages  as  agricultural  production  declined  again  from 
drought.  Lebanon  is  in  a  similar  situation.  Fruit  production  there  suffered  from  unseasonable 
extremes  in  weather.  Cyprus  also  was  hit  by  drought  and  grain  production  is  down  17  percent. 
A  critical  supply  situation  exists  there,  too.  Yemen's  drought  was  not  so  severe,  and  sorghum- 
millet  production  gained. 

In  Israel  the  drought  had  less  effect,  and  overall  agricultural  production  is  up  2  percent 
over  last  year.     Good  crops  of  citrus  fruits  were  grown.   Livestock  products  also  held  up  well. 

Economic  Conditions.— The  change  of  government  in  Turkey,  the  independence  of  Cyprus  after 
prolonged  turmoil,  the  continued  civil  unrest  in  Iraq,  and  the  extended  drought  were  important 
contributors  to  the  unstable  economic  life  of  West  Asia  in  1960.  Increased  requests  for  foreign  aid, 
granted  largely  in  form  of  agricultural  products,  indicated  that  the  economy  of  the  area  was  weaker 
than  last  year.  The  important  contribution  of  the  petroleum  industry  to  the  area's  income  did  not 
change  appreciably. 

Turkey  continued  its  efforts  to  correct  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade;  imports  and  other 
expenditures  continue  quite  large.  In  Iran,  the  Shah's  land  distribution  program  was  enacted  but 
the  immediate  response  was  below  expectations;  the  economy  must  await  future  years  to  register 
benefits  from  this  program.  Development  operations  of  the  country's  second  7-year  plan  are 
continuing.  The  foreign  exchange  problem  is  becoming  serious. 

Israel's  economy  retained  its  high  level,  helped  by  continued  outside  assistance.  Faster 
economic  growth  in  Israel  is  hampered  by  high  costs  of  production  and  also  by  the  Arab  boycott. 

The  economic  situation  worsened  in  Syria,  mainly  because  of  continued  severe  drought. 
Foreign  exchange  reserves  have  declined  seriously.  External  financial  assistance  will  mark  the 
early  development  programs  of  newly  independent  Cyprus. 

Large  external  aid  programs  have  helped  Turkey  and  Israel.  Smaller  amounts  of  aid  have 
benefited  the  economies  of  Syria,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Yemen. 

Trade. — U.S.  total  trade  with  West  Asia  continues  to  rise,  and  in  1959  reached  $569  million 
in  exports  and  $507  million  in  imports.  A  little  over  20  percent  of  each  was  agricultural.  Most 
of  West  Asia's  total  exports  other  than  petroleum  are  agricultural  products.  Fruits,  nuts,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  are  the  main  items.  The  area's  imports  are  normally  80-85  percent  nonagricultural. 
Wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  significant  imports;  because  of  the  extended  drought,  larger  imports 
of  these  were  necessary  in  1960. 

Exports  of  tobacco  from  Turkey  will  show  an  increase  as  this  year's  large  crop  is  marketed. 
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Sugar  exports  are  also  expected  to  increase.  Iran,  usually  self-sufficient  in  grain,  expects  to 
import  350,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  by  early  1961,  much  of  this  from  U.S.  under  special  programs. 
Iraq,  normally  a  net  exporter  of  barley,  will  likely  have  little,  if  any,  to  export  from  this  year's 
crop.  Syria  has  changed  from  a  substantial  net  exporter  to  a  net  importer  of  grain.  Syria's  cotton 
exports  will  hold  steady.  Israel  will  import  grains;  and  will  export  about  400,000  metric  tons  of 
citrus  from  this  year's  crop. 

Long-range  Outlook. — Developments  in  1960  have  not  dimmed  the  relatively  promising  out- 
look for  agriculture  in  West  Asia.  The  short-term  prospects  are  not  so  good.  Drought's  lingering 
after-effects  will  be  evident  even  if  normal  rainfall  should  return  to  the  depressed  areas.  Political 
implications  also  suppress  the  agricultural  picture  temporarily. 

Syria's  long-term  prospects  are  good,  with  substantial  expansion  potentials.  The  agriculture 
is  diversified,  and  a  market  for  most  of  its  surplus  is  assured — it  will  be  absorbed  in  the  Egyptian 
sector.  Iran  and  Iraq  also  have  unutilized  resources  for  the  expansion  of  crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction. Irrigation  will  play  an  important  part  in  such  expansion. 

Turkey  will  likely  be  able  to  produce  enough  food  for  its  population  over  the  long  run  and 
still  produce  substantial  quantities  for  export.  Israel,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon  expect  that  irrigation 
will  permit  greater  agricultural  production  in  the  future  on  their  rather  limited  land  resources. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  area  is  expected  to  be  on  a  deficit  basis  for  wheat,  sugar,  and,  as 
income  increases,  vegetable  oils,  but  will  remain  a  net  exporter  of  cotton,  fruits,  nuts,  and  tobacco. 

Africa 

Northern  Africa: 

Agricultural  production  in  Northern  Africa  in  1960-61  is  estimated  at  3  percent  above  the 
level  of  last  year,  and  per  capita  production,  at  2  percent  above.  1/ More  favorable  weather  accounted 
for  larger  crops  of  grains,  cotton,  pulses,  citrus,  and  olives,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  in 
individual  countries. 

U.S.  imports  from  North  Africa  were  down  moderately  from  $55  million  in  1958  to  $51  million 
in  1959.  Principal  agricultural  commodities  involved  were  cotton,  coffee,  and  hides  and  skins. 
However,  U.S.  exports  to  the  area  went  up  from  $148  million  in  1958  to  $231  million  in  1959;  48 
percent  of  the  latter  were  agricultural  products.  The  substantial  increase  in  shipments  of  agri- 
cultural products  occurred  mainly  under  special  government  programs. 


Table  13. — West  Asia-.  Relative  importance 
of  countries  in  agricultural  production 
and  population,  1957-59 


Agricultural 

Population 

Country 

production 

Percent 

Percent 

0.6 

0.8 

24.8 

27.1 

9.7 

29.1 

3.8 

2.7 

0.7 

2.2 

1.3 

2.1 

1.0 

8.3 

5.8 

5.7 

51.2 

35.8 

1.1 

6.2 

Total  West  Asia  

100 

100 

1/  Based  on  indices  of  production  for  Morocco,  Algeria.  Tunisia,  Libya,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  and  Somalia. 
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Production. — In  Morocco,  the  area  planted  to  grains  for  the  1960-61  crop  was  greater  than  for 
the  previous  year,  but  the  production  is  down  by  some  4  percent.  Dry  pastoral  conditions  have 
indicated  that  meat  and  milk  production  will  be  a  shade  lower  in  1960-61.  Prospects  are  for  the 
olive  crop  to  be  heavier  than  last  year.  The  net  effect  is  that  the  agricultural  production  index  will 
drop  one  point  below  last  year. 

The  1960-61  grain  crops  in  Algeria  are  good.  The  wheat  crop  should  approach  the  record 
high.  Production  of  citrus  and  vegetables  shows  gains  this  year,  and  the  grape  harvest  is  above 
average.  This  is  the  best  agricultural  year  Algeria  has  had  in  recent  years. 

In  Tunisia,  grain  production  in  1960-61  is  down  20  percent  from  last  year.  Barley  suffered 
a  greater  loss  than  did  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  olive  oil  production  is  estimated  at  about  three 
times  greater  than  1959-60;  wine  production  will  also  be  high,  possibly  a  post-war  peak. 

Egypt  (the  Southern  Region  of  the  United  Arab  Republic)  is  the  leading  agricultural  producer 
of  North  Africa,  having  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  area's  total  agricultural  production.  Total 
1960-61  agricultural  output  is  estimated  at  about  5  percent  above  last  year.  The  cotton  crop  (lint 
plus  seed  accounts  for  30  percent  of  Egypt's  total  agricultural  product)  is  estimated  at  2.3  million 
bales,  which  places  it  close  to  the  largest  crop  on  record.  Rice  production  is  down  10  percent  to 
approximately  950,000  metric  tons  (milled),  due  mainly  to  smaller  acreage.  Most  of  the  other 
grains  are  estimated  at  slightly  higher  levels  than  last  year.  Citrus  production  shows  a  substantial 
gain.  There  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Agricultural  production  in  Sudan  is  estimated  at  about  the  same  level  as  last  year  -  39  percent 
above  the  1952-54  average.  The  cotton  crop  will  likely  surpass  the  625,000  bales  produced  last 
year,  but  the  grain  harvest  will  be  below  last  year's  level.  Due  to  late  rains,  the  acreage  planted 
to  cereals  and  rain-grown  American-type  cotton  was  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year.  Mean- 
while, the  irrigated  cotton  acreage  increased,  with  a  net  result  that  the  total  cotton  acreage  harvested 
this  year  is  near  a  record  high  for  the  country.  The  production  of  peanuts  and  sesame  is  not 
expected  to  continue  the  uptrend  of  recent  years. 

Because  of  favorable  weather,  Libya's  modest  agricultural  production  shows  a  large  increase 
in  1960-61.  Little  change  in  production  is  indicated  for  the  Somalilands,  and  Ethiopia's  production 
of  grains,  pulses,  oilseeds,  coffee,  and  livestock  products  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as  last  year's 
good  output. 

Economic  Conditions. — 
Economic  development  in  much 
of  North  Africa  is  impeded  by 
relatively  limited  natural  re- 
sources, unfavorable  trade 
balances,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing populations.  Even  so,  the 
region  registered  some  im- 
provement in  1960.  The  recent 
development  of  oil  fields  in  the 
northern  Sahara  has  improved 
the  economic  outlook  of  Libya 
and  Algeria.  For  the  present, 
however,  political  unrest  con- 
tinues to  depress  the  economy 
of  Algeria. 

Firm  prices  and  a  con- 
sistently strong  export  demand 
for  extra-long  staple  cotton  did 
much  to  improve  the  foreign 
exchange  position  of  both  Egypt 
and  Sudan  during  the  past  year. 
Now  that  an  agreement  between 
these  two  countries  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  division  of 
the  Nile  waters,  development 
programs      involving  water 


ALL  AFRICA:  Farm  Production  Keeping  Pace 
With  Population  Growth 
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resources  are  moving  forward.  This  is  having  a  favorable  effect  on  the  economic  outlook. 

Recent  developments  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  lend  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  these 
countries  will  move  forward  after  passing  through  the  worst  of  the  post-independence  difficulties. 
The  shortage  of  working  capital  and  business  skill  caused  by  French  emigration  is  slowly  being 
overcome.  Also,  efforts  to  broaden  the  market  for  exports  beyond  the  traditional  French  market 
have  been  reasonably  successful. 

Although  it  effected  little  change  in  1960,  economic  development  in  Ethiopia  is  beginning 
to  gather  momentum.  Recently,  substantial  foreign  loans  have  been  received  for  development 
projects.  Major  consideration  is  being  given  to  expansion  and  improvement  of  transportation 
and  storage  facilities  and  to  the  development  of  the  livestock,  coffee,  and  food-processing  industries. 
Somalia's  new  political  status  presents  new  economic  problems  to  that  country. 

Trade. — Indications  are  that  Morocco  will  be  a  net  importer  of  wheat  during  the  1960-61 
marketing  year.  About  75,000  metric  tons  of  hard  wheat  may  be  available  for  export,  a  substantial 
drop  from  last  year,  while  some  150,000  tons  of  soft  wheat  may  have  to  be  imported.  Corn  exports 
will  likely  not  reach  the  previous  year's  level.  Some  pulses  and  nearly  300,000  tons  of  citrus 
will  again  be  available  for  export. 

Tunisia's  exports  of  hard  wheat  and  imports  of  soft  wheat  should  just  about  balance  out  at 
60,000  tons  each.  There  will  not  be  an  exportable  surplus  of  barley  this  year.  Marketing  of  the 
large  olive  oil  production  may  become  a  major  problem. 

Algeria  will  have  normal  exports  of  citrus,  vegetables,  and  wine;  most  of  these  are  taken  by 
France.  As  usual,  the  bulk  of  Egypt's  and  Sudan's  combined  cotton  crop  (estimated  at  about  2.9 
million  bales)  will  be  on  the  export  market.  Sudan  will  also  have  oilseeds  and  coarse  grains  to 
export.  Because  of  smaller  production,  Egypt  will  have  only  about  100,000  tons  of  rice  to  export. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  need  to  import  1.4  million  tons  of  wheat,  60,000  tons  of  corn,  and  lesser 
amounts  of  other  coarse  grains,  plus  some  meat,  vegetable  oils,  and  dairy  products. 

Ethiopia  will  be  seeking  markets  for  most  of  its  current  54,000-ton  coffee  crop  and  some 
oilseeds. 

Long-range  Outlook. — Across  Northern  Africa,  the  prospects  for  increased  agricultural 
production  are  favorable.  Sudan  has  abundant  land  resources,  largely  undeveloped  as  yet,  for 
both  crop  and  livestock  production.  The  Nile  Waters  Agreement  will  now  permit  Sudan  to  proceed 
with  plans  for  additional  dams  and  further  land  development.  Ethiopia  also  has  a  good  potential 
for  expanding  production  and  has  lately  stepped  up  its  development  efforts. 

Morocco  has  a  considerable  potential  for  expanding  acreage  for  the  production  of  grains  and 
cotton;  work  has  been  started  on  a  project  which  will  add  135,000  acres  of  irrigated  land.  Tunisia's 
land  and  water  resources  are  limited,  so  expansion  in  production  must  come  largely  from  increases 
in  yields.   The  same  is  true  for  Libya  and  the  Somalilands. 

Egypt  does  have  problems  in  the  long-range  outlook  for  its  agriculture.  Some  improvement 
may  be  expected  after  the  High  Aswan  Dam  is  completed,  but  this  will  take  several  years  and  in  the 
interim  Egypt's  population  will  probably  have  grown  by  several  millions.  The  major  problem 
is  one  of  limited  land  and  water  resources  on  which  to  grow  the  food  needed  by  a  population  already 
large  and  growing  rapidly.  The  alliance  of  the  Egyptian  region  with  the  Syrian  region  offers  some 
relief,  since  the  latter  generally  is  a  surplus  food  area,  but  the  long-range  outlook  for  the  United 
Arab  Republic  food-wise  is  somewhat  discouraging,  since  food  deficits  are  more  likely  to  increase 
annually  rather  than  diminish.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  population  growth  should  soon 
decline  rapidly,  the  long-range  outlook  would  change  considerably. 


Southern  Africa  • 

Dominating  the  scene  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  in  1960  has  been  the  move  to  political 
independence.  No  less  than  16  countries,  the  more  populous  of  which  are  Nigeria  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  achieved  independence  during  the  year.  Except  for  the  Congo,  the  transition  to  in- 
dependence took  place  in  an  orderly  manner  and  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  area's  agricultural 
production  was  noted.  Even  in  the  Congo,  agricultural  production  this  year  is  not  expected  to  be 
seriously  affected. 
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Table  14. — Africa:  Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and  per  capita, 

by  countries,  average  1935-39,  annual  1958-59  to  1960-61 
 [1952-53  to  1954-55  —  1001  
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— 
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89 

90 

Southern  Africa  total  .  . 

81 
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111 
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80 
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123 
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107 
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1/  Revised.  2/  Preliminary.  3/ Forecast.  4/  Formerly  French  Equatorial  Africa.  5/  Formerly 
Belgian  Congo.  6/  Includes  British  Cameroons. 


For  the  area  as  a  whole,  agricultural  production  during  1959-60  is  estimated  at  2  percent  7/ 
above  the  level  of  the  previous  year.  The  area  will  be  largely  self-sufficient  in  food  except  for 
wheat. 

7/ Based  on  agricultural  production  indices  for  these  countries:  Angola,  Cameroun,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Republic  of 
CongoT  Gabon,  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya,  Liberia,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Nigeria,  Ruanda-Urundi,  Tanganyika,  Togo,  Uganda,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Upper  Volta. 
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Production. — Record  crops  of  cocoa  and  coffee  dotted  the  African  map  in  1959-60  and  more 
than  offset  the  losses  in  output  of  some  other  crops. 

Nigeria  is  the  ranking  agricultural  producer  south  of  the  Sahara.  The  1959-60  cocoa  crop 
established  a  record  for  the  second  successive  year.  Rubber  production  also  increased,  and  the 
total  agricultural  output  of  Nigeria  was  up  3  percent  above  the  previous  year. 

In  Ghana,  the  world's  largest  cocoa  producer,  a  new  record  crop  of  cocoa  was  also  produced 
in  1959-60.  Purchases  by  the  Cocoa  Marketing  Board  totaled  322,000  metric  tons.  The  previous 
record,  316,000  tons,  was  established  in  1936. 

Another  bright  spot  on  the  1959-60  agricultural  map  of  West  Africa  was  the  large  Robusta 
coffee  crop  in  the  Ivory  Coast.  However,  in  this  country  a  drop  in  production  of  other  crops  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  the  total  farm  outpout.  In  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Republic  of  Congo, 
and  Gabon  (the  countries  which  constituted  the  former  French  Equatorial  Africa),  total  production 
decreased  3  percent  from  1958-59.    Cotton  was  down  sharply;  peanuts  were  down  about  6  percent. 

The  1959-60  season  brought  good  crops  of  coffee,  palm  oil,  cotton,  rubber,  and  tea  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  and  Ruanda- Urundi ;  the  total  agricultural  production  registered  a  small 
increase  over  the  previous  year  in  each  country.  The  political  disturbance  in  the  Congo  has  ad- 
versely affected  some  sectors  of  the  1959-60  agricultural  production,  but  the  full  effect  will  be 
more  noticeable  in  the  1960-61  crop  year. 

In  the  Kenya  -  Tanganyika  -  Uganda  area,  agricultural  production  continues  to  rise  signifi- 
cantly. In  1959-60,  cotton  production  dropped  slightly,  but  tea  and  coffee  production  continued 
upward.  In  Uganda,  where  significant  new  plantings  of  Robusta  coffee  are  coming  into  production, 
the  increase  was  large.   Livestock  products  in  the  area  also  increased. 

Tobacco  production  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  the  second  largest  producer 
of  flue-cured,  established  a  new  high  for  the  second  successive  year.  Corn  production  was  down  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  In  Nyasaland,  tea  production  reached  an  alltime  high,  and  furthermore  the 
cotton  crop  was  the  largest  since  1935-36.  The  cashew  nut  crop  was  substantially  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  year  in  Mozambique,  but  that  country  enjoyed  a  good  cotton  crop  for  the  second  successive 
year.  Angola  had  a  record  output  of  Robusta  coffee. 


NORTHERN  AFRICA:  Gradual  Uptrend  SOUTHERN  AFRICA:  Total  and  Per  Capita 

In  Total  and  Per  Capita  Output  Output  Continue  oh  High  Level 
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While  localized  droughts  affected  wool  and  meat  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
this  large  agricultural  country  had  new  records  set  in  the  production  of  citrus,  fresh  fruit,  and 
canning  fruit,  and  also  had  its  second  highest  corn  crop.  Sugar  production  was  down  in  the  Union. 
South- West  Africa  continues  to  be  the  world's  major  exporter  of  karakul,  but  production  in  the 
Union  is  gradually  expanding. 

Economic  Conditions. — In  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  achievement  of  independence  carried 
with  it  severe  restrictions  on  economic  activity.  This  country  was  in  economic  difficulty  at  the 
time  of  its  independence,  even  before  the  mutiny  of  the  Force  Publique  in  July  I960,  because  of 
withdrawals  of  funds  by  companies  and  individuals  along  with  a  reluctance  of  foreigners  to  invest 
new  money  in  the  country.  From  July,  the  commercial  economy  was  paralyzed;  river,  rail,  and 
truck  hauling  was  upset;  plantation  owners  lacked  credit  to  pay  labor;  one  of  the  best  cotton  areas 
(in  Kasai  and  Katanga)  was  the  scene  of  fighting;  the  flight  of  technicians  left  severe  gaps  in  in- 
dustrial operations. 

Except  for  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  economic  conditions  south  of  the  Sahara  were  much 
the  same  as  in  1959.  Prices  of  most  farm  products  held  up  relatively  well.  Prices  for  Robusta 
coffee,  however,  weakened  and  caused  some  restriction  of  the  economies  of  those  countries  which 
depend  heavily  on  the  export  of  this  variety  of  coffee.  However,  prices  of  Robusta  coffee  firmed 
up  late  in  1960. 

Increased  production  of  gold  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  of  diamonds  in  Sierra  Leone,  Tangan- 
yika, and  Liberia,  and  of  iron  ore  production  in  Liberia  continued  to  aid  the  economies  of  those 
countries.  The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and  the  Congo  benefitted  from  a  stable  price 
for  copper. 

In  Ghana,  loans  were  arranged  for  building  the  long-awaited  dam  on  the  Volta  River.  When 
completed,  this  project  will  further  the  industrialization  of  that  country. 

Trade. — Trade  patterns  in  1959  continued  about  as  in  the  recent  past.  But  in  1960-61  there 
are  likely  to  be  changes  initiated  as  newly  independent  countries  seek  wider  markets  for  their 
exports  and  more  variety  in  their  sources  of  imports.  Coffee,  cocoa,  peanuts,  and  oil  palm  products 
constitute  major  exports  from  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  Wheat  flour,  wheat,  and  rice  are  important 
agricultural  imports.  Textiles  are  a  major  nonagricultural  import.  There  is  as  yet  little  textile 
manufacturing  in  this  area,  but  it  is  increasing  in  a  few  countries. 

Agricultural  exports  account  for  roughly  60  percent  of  all  exports  from  the  area.  In  1959, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  continued  to  be  the  leading  agricultural  exporter  (about  $405  million), 
but  Nigeria  is  a  close  second.  In  1959,  cocoa  from  Ghana  ($196  million)  replaced  wool  from  the 
Union  ($148  million)  as  the  largest  single  agricultural  export  from  a  single  country  in  the  area. 

Robusta  coffee  offers  the  only  major  marketing  problem  in  the  area;  the  worst  situation  is 
in  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  world's  third  largest  coffee  producer.  Uganda,  Togo,  and  Liberia  also 
report  difficulties  in  marketing  the  1959-60  coffee  crop. 

In  1960,  Guinea  continued  to  trade  substantially  with  the  Communist  Bloc. 

In  March  1960,  Ghana's  trade  liberalization  opened  the  door  to  most  farm  products  from  dollar 
countries.  Formerly  all  dollar  farm  products  except  wheat  flour  required  specific  import  licenses. 
This  was  the  only  significant  dollar  agricultural  trade  liberalization  action  in  the  area  during 
1960.  Unmanufactured  tobacco  is  still  not  on  open  general  license. 

Long-range  Outlook. — Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  has  a  large  potential  for  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  mining  development.  There  is  a  vast  potential  for  hydroelectric  development.  These 
potentials  vary  widely  country  by  country. 

The  area's  resources  are  such  as  to  make  technically  possible  a  vast  expansion  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tropical  crops  and  products  for  export,  if  demand  should  warrant  such  expansion.  The 
area  will  likely  remain  largely  self-sufficient  in  food  except  for  wheat.  Demand  for  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  will  increase  significantly  over  the  next  10  years.  Some  increased  demand  for  meat  and 
dairy  products  is  also  likely,  unless  measures  to  control  the  tsetse  fly  are  successfully  applied. 
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Table  15. — Africa:  Relative  importance  of 
countries  in  agricultural  production  and  total 
population,  1957-59  average 


Agricultural 

Country 

production 
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Percent 
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1.5 
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3.9 

6.5 
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3.7 
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.  D 
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3.0 
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.7 

.4 
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9  8 

9  4 

14.3 

16.6 

2.2 

2.2 

3.6 

4.2 

Togo  

.4 

.5 

6.6 

3.0 

12.4 

6.9 

.5 

1.7 

62.9 

62.0 

Total  Africa   

100.0 

100.0 

1/     Formerly  French  Equatorial  Africa.     2/  Formerly  Belgian  Congo.  3/  Includes  British 
Cameroons. 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Agricultural  production  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the  crop  year  1960-61 
is  forecast  at  124  percent  of  the  1952-53  to  1954-55  average.  (Australia  constitutes  74  percent  of 
the  production  of  Oceania  and  81  percent  of  the  population.)  This  represents  an  increase  of  about 
3  percent  in  overall  farm  production  for  both  countries  as  compared  to  1959-60.  Farm  incomes  in 
1959-60  were  at  high  levels,  but  some  slight  declines  are  expected  in  1960-61  for  both  areas  even 
though  the  volume  of  output  continues  at  high  levels.  Declines  in  export  prices  for  such  major 
commodities  as  wool,  meat,  and  butter  may  cause  reduced  farm  incomes  and  foreign  exchange 
earnings  in  1960-61.  Farmers  are  also  feeling  the  cost-price  squeeze  from  competitive  influences 
of  industrial  development  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Production. — Early  forecasts  indicate  a  record  wheat  crop  in  Australia,  which  may  approach 
250  million  bushels  for  1960-61,  in  spite  of  dry  weather  conditions  in  parts  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales.  Barley  and  oats  are  expected  to  increase  sharply  above  1959-60  and  may  exceed 
the  record  levels  of  1958-59.  Rice  yields  are  also  expected  to  be  high  and  production  will  continue 
at  a  record  output  for  1960-61.  Sugar  production  capacity  will  increase  by  7.5  percent  for  1960-61. 

Although  efforts  will  be  made  to  build  up  herds  in  1960-61,  drought  conditions  in  Queensland 
and  northern  New  South  Wales  may  force  increased  slaughtering  of  cattle.  Lamb  and  mutton  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  expand  as  a  result  of  increased  sheep  numbers.  Milk  production  is  expected 
to  continue  at  record  levels  in  1960-61,  but  wool  production  may  be  reduced  because  of  a  shortage 
of  feed  supplies  in  some  areas. 

The  tobacco  crop  will  probably  be  about  20  percent  above  last  year,  or  about  25  million 
pounds.  Cotton  will  probably  exceed  the  1959-60  level  of  production.  Both  crops  are  subject  to 
high  price  support. 

In  New  Zealand,  emphasis  on  production  of  agricultural  commodities  for  export  is  expected 
to  continue  in  1960-61.  The  drive  to  produce  more  of  the  country's  wheat  needs  is  continuing  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  harvested  wheat  acreage  will  increase  by  another  19,000  acres  to  a  total 
of  180,000. 

Wool  production  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase.  However,  the  new  season's  wool  auctions 
opened  with  wool  prices  ranging  from  12.5  to  15  percent  below  the  1959-60  season.  Some  slight 
increases  in  meat  production  are  anticipated  with  the  exception  of  pork  and  veal.  New  Zealand's 
butter  prices  declined  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  in  recent  weeks  as  a  result  of  surplus  butter 
stocks,   but   some   of  the   loss  in  export  income  will  be  offset  by  higher  export  prices  for  lamb. 

Economic  Conditions. — Australia's  booming  economy  and  full  employment  during  the  past  year 
are  expected  to  cause  the  government  to  take  action  in  1961  to  offset  inflationary  tendencies  both 
in  industry  and  agriculture.  With  increases  in  wages  and  prices,  a  tighter  credit  policy  seems  to  be 
indicated.  A  cost-price  squeeze  has  been  a  problem  to  wheat  producers,  and  the  fall  in  wool  prices 
early  in  the  1960-61  season  brought  renewed  agitation  among  producers  for  a  price-stabilization 
scheme.  Lower  average  export  prices  for  wool,  butter,  and  certain  fruits  in  1960-61  are  expected 
to  complicate  Australia's  balance  of  payments  situation. 

During  1960,  New  Zealand  enjoyed  a  high  level  of  economic  activity.  Agricultural  and  industrial 

Table  16. — Australia  and  New  Zealand:  Indices  of  agricultural  production,  total  and 
per  capita,  1934-38  and  1958-59  -  1960-61  1/ 
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77 
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76 
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1/  Revised.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Forecast. 
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production  was  at  record  levels  with  a  shortage  of  workers-  Export  receipts  declined  in  the  third 
quarter  because  of  lower  prices  for  wool  and  butter.  The  outlook  for  1961  is  uncertain  because  of 
inflationary  trends  stemming  from  the  labor  shortage  and  the  possibility  of  balance  of  payments 
difficulties  resulting  from  the  instability  of  export  prices  for  dairy  products  and  wool. 

Trade. — Exemptions  of  most  imports  from  licensing  in  Australia  resulted  in  a  marked  increase 
in  imports,  including  significant  amounts  of  U.S.  farm  products,  such  as  long  grain  rice,  canned 
chicken,  canned  citrus  juices,  soybean  flour.  Imports  of  U.S.  cotton  recovered  substantially  in 
1959-60  as  prices  become  competitive.  U.S.  tobacco  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  as  a 
result  of  growth  in  domestic  production.  The  large  1959-60  tobacco  crop  indicates  a  further  drop 
in  imports  during  1960-61. 

U.S.  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  from  Australia  in  1959  totaled  more  than  $131 
million  as  compared  to  $43  million  in  1958.  Most  of  this  increase  consisted  of  manufacturing  beef, 
with  meat  shipments  to  the  U.S.  valued  at  $92  million.  In  return,  U.S.  exports  to  Australia  totaled 
only  $25  million,  with  tobacco  making  up  about  68  percent  of  the  total. 

Import  licensing  liberalization  has  been  announced  in  New  Zealand  for  1961,  but  from  an 
overall  trade  standpoint,  no  substantial  increases  in  imports  are  expected,  as  the  total  exchange 
allocation  for  imports  has  not  been  increased.  Import  quotas  will  still  tend  to  limit  imports.  A 
policy  of  substituting  tariffs  for  import  licensing  developed  in  1960,  and  is  expected  to  receive  even 
greater  emphasis  in  1961.  U.S.  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  from  New  Zealand  in  1960 
will  probably  be  less  than  the  $130  million  of  trade  in  1959,  owing  primarily  to  a  decrease  in 
imports  of  wool  and  meat,  particularly  beef.  For  the  first  time,  Florida  oranges  were  exported 
to  New  Zealand  during  1959  and  increased  quantities  were  shipped  in  1960. 
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